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THE REAL AUSTRALIA 


By BURRISS GAHAN 


Il. A WORKINGMAN’S GOVERNMENT 


Seven horny-handed laboring-men set 
in authority over a continent as big as 
Europe—that has been Australia’s most 
startling contribution to world politics 
during the last twelvemonth. How 
such a state of things came to pass, 
how it panned out in the working, 
and what will come of it all, are 
questions of high interest that I must 
answer as best I can within a few short 
pages. 

Australian politics cry ““Oyez’’ to the 
world. They are interesting always; 
but recently they have been interesting 
beyond ordinary measure. During the 
past year the issues of the last genera- 
tion have been replaced by the issues of 
the next. Old political divisions have 
given way to new. The first party 
becomes the third, and the third party 
the first. Three separate governments 
have been in charge of the Common- 
wealth within five months. Each in 
turn set itself to enact a federal law for 
compulsory arbitration in labor quarrels. 
That measure wrecked the Deakin 
ministry, and raised the Reid ministry 


high and dry into office. Meanwhile, 
it made and unmade the labor min- 
istry of John Christian Watson. When 
he became premier, the government of 
a great country was entrusted for the 
first time in history to a workingman’s 
cabinet of hod-carriers, miners, engine- 
drivers, printers, and school-teachers, 
with a day-laborer at their head. No- 
where save in Australia is such practical 
democracy possible. 

Australia, the land of kangaroos and 
contradictions, where geography and 
meteorology stand always on their heads, 
is an island-continent famous chiefly for 
its labor legislation. For ten years a 
handful of labor members have molded 
Australian politics, sometimes by merg- 
ing with the progressive liberals, some- 
times by standing aloof and refusing all 
compromise, and sometimes by holding 
the balance of power between the two 
old parties and selling their support to 
the one bidding the highest for it with 
a program of democratic reform and 
labor legislation. Having none of the 
dreamy theories of French and German 
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socialists, they have seldom submitted 
proposals which could not be put into 
practice immediately. A reasonable tone 
and a zeal for pure democracy, irrespec- 
tive of class, has helped them to get for 
their strictly class legislation no little 
support from professional and commer- 
cial men not usually found in league 
with trade-unionism. But, indeed, the 
whole spirit of Australia is democratic. 
The sunny, free-and-easy, open-air life 
makes a liberal of every one. 
Liberalists, socialists, and democrats 
as Australians are, these are not party 
names as they are in England, Ger- 
many, and the United States. Indeed, 
there is in politics here little strict party- 
ism. ‘* My party, right or wrong,”’ 
is a motto that no Australian could 
understand. It is no uncommon thing 
in the House of Representatives to hear 
a party whip publicly scolding his leader. 
Two years ago, Sir Edmund Barton, at 
the head of the protectionists, and Mr. 
G. H. Reid, at the head of the free- 
traders, were dining together and yet 
fighting stubbornly for power over every 
item in the tariff. Sir George Turner 
has been federal treasurer under each in 
turn. On the arbitration bill, no two 
men have been more constantly opposed 
to each other than Sir William Lyne 
and Sir John Forrest, who were col- 
leagues for two years in the very cabi- 
net with which the bill originated. Last 
year, Mr. Alfred Deakin deliberately 
laid down the premiership on a ques- 
tion of principles, knowing well that he 
was wrecking his party. In the labor 
party the discipline is so strict that there 
is less room for difference of this kind. 
Yet Mr. J. C. Watson and his first 
lieutenant, Mr. W. M. Hughes, hold 
views completely opposite on the great 
fiscal question. As for Mr. Reid, the 
present Premier—he has a reputation 
for being on both sides of a question at 
the same time. More than once he 
has spoken against a bill and voted for 
it. This has gained him the delectable 
nickname of ‘‘ Yes-No Georgie.’”’ In 


fact, Australian politicians, as a whole, 
seem to agree with Abraham Lincoln 
that it is only fools and the dead that 
never change their minds. 

The looseness of these party divisions 
makes for purity and progress in poli- 
tics. When the political enemy of 
today may become the political friend 
of tomorrow, there is little room for 
personal abuse or even bitterness. And 
bitterness is a prolific root of political 
evil. Rob politics of its bitterness and 
you rob elections of their excitement. 
A general election here is a very orderly 
affair, free from rioting, kidnapping, 
ballot-stuffing, and bribery. The gen- 
eral public cannot be expected to work 
itself up into a passion when the spoils 
of office are restricted to seven ministers 
of state. The civil service here is inde- 
pendent of the politician, for Australia 
is above the barbarity of the spoils sys- 
tem. Compared with American, Aus- 
tralian politics are as pure as the driven 
snow. No doubt there are politicians 
here who would stoop to bribe or be 
bribed—but, when detected, they are 
driven from public life with salutary 
speed and severity. As long as public 
sentiment here is so wholesome, there 
is little danger of corruption eating deep 
into the body politic. And there is 
strong guaranty for the future while 
Parliament continues to attract some of 
the most wealthy and prominent pastoral- 
ists, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
and professional men. Deakin, Reid, 
Higgins, Isaacs, Symon, and Quick are 
names at the very top of the legal 
honor-roll. 

This indicates the intelligence de- 
voted to politics here. Most questions 
are approached with an open mind and 
debated on their merits. When party 
prejudice cannot keep governments in 
power, an appeal must be made to pub- 
lic intelligence. As soon as the people 
doubt the energy of one party, they 
quickly put another in its stead. ‘Asa 
nation of sportsmen the Australians 
have a tendency to give the other side 
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a chance. And so, during 
five months of last year, the 
Commonwealth of Australia 
had as many changes of 
government as the United 
States has had in fifteen 
years, England in eighteen, 
or Canada in thirty years. 
Under these circumstances 
a government can hope to 
hold power only by showing 
the most untiring energy and 
progress. Australia might 
possibly be better off if it had 
less progressive legislation, 
and if more was left to the 
energy of individuals. In 
most countries governments 
move slowly and reluctantly, 
lagging far behind public 
opinion. Womanhood suf- 
frage and old-age pensions 
were really thrust upon the 
people. There was certainly 
no public agitation for the 
federal arbitration bill, for 
which two governments 
heroically laid down their 
lives. 

However, that is the spirit 
of Australian politics. There 
are here no Tories; few are 
conservatives, most are radi- 
cals, the vast majority are 
liberals, and every one is a 
democrat. A democrat in 
the philosophic sense—not 
in the party sense of the 
word in the United States. 
Every one here, indeed, may 
be called a republican as 
well, for the Commonwealth 
of Australia is as true a re- 
public as the United States 
of America. Australians, 
like Canadians, will tell you 
that they live under a con- 
stitution that is freer than 
yours, inasmuch as they can 
get rid of a government the 
moment they please, instead 
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of waiting till the end of a four-year 
term. In place of the presidential sys- 
tem they have the parliamentary sys- 
tem. The governor-general, who rep- 
resents the king, is a mere social and 
political figurehead, without the least 
real power. The government is in the 
hands of a Parliament, consisting of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, both elected under a law which 
gives one vote, and one vote only, to 
every citizen, man or woman, rich or 
poor. Parliament, in turn, entrusts the 
executive work to the party leaders in 
whom it has most confidence. When 
that confidence is withdrawn, the min- 
isters must resign. 

Mr. Watson was the third premier 
of federated Australia. When, four 
years ago, the six colonies overcame the 
various difficulties in the way of union, 
the task of forming the first administra- 
tion was entrusted to Edmund Barton, 
who had been the foremost orator on 
behalf of federation. He formed what 
has been dubbed “* The Ministry of All 
the Talents,’’ by calling to his cabinet 
the premiers of the various States. The 
great work of this government was to 
put through a mildly protective tariff. 
It would have been much more highly 
protective had it not been for the con- 
tinuous and detailed opposition of the 
free-traders under G. H. Reid. On 
other questions the Barton government 
was kept in power only by virtue of an 
alliance with the labor party under J. 
C. Watson. When the new federal 
high court was established two years 
ago, Sir Edmund Barton and R. E. 
O’Connor, his leader in the Senate, 
retired from politics and took seats on 
either side of Sir Samuel Griffiths as the 
supreme judges of the Commonwealth. 
Alfred Deakin succeeded to the leader- 
ship on the eve of a general election. 
He went to the country with the cry of 
‘Fiscal Peace,’’ appealing to the people 
to give the present tariff a fair trial 
before adopting the free-trade proposals 
of Mr. Reid. Upon the fiscal question 


the labor candidates took no definite 
stand, but they were quietly organizing 
for the coming struggle. 

It was the first federal election in 
which the women of the whole Com- 


_ monwealth had votes. Mr. and Mrs. 


Australia, with their sons and their 
daughters, their uncles and their aunts, 
their man-servants and their maid-ser- 
vants, all went to the polls together. It 
was said that the women-folk of the 
workingmen would use the new privi- 
lege more generally than society ladies, 
but it is doubtful whether this had 
much to do with the success of the 
labor party. Out of the seventy-five 
members in the new House, twenty-two 
stood solemnly pledged to labor. Mr. 
Reid had twenty-seven free-traders, and 
Mr. Deakin twenty-six protectionists. 
But as the majority of the labor party 
were protectionists in sympathy, it was 
plain that fiscal peace had triumphed 
over fiscal war. It was equally plain 
that neither of the two old parties could 
hold power save with the consent of 
the labor members. 

Australia has not yet brought forth 
an epigrammatist to sum up in one 
flashing phrase the general aims and 
spirit of the labor party. When that 
phrase is molded, you will find embed- 
ded in it somewhere the ideas of des- 
perate earnestness, of single-hearted 
definiteness, of practical sagacity, of 
patient progressiveness, of broad demo- 
cracy, of class loyalty, and of protection 
verging on paternalism. In practice, it 
is primarily a party of a single class—and 
class legislation is bad, whether it comes 
from labor men or Tories. But even 
in the legislation which is primarily for 
their own class, the labor leaders believe 
they are working for the industrial and 
social good of the whole community. 
“The ultimate aim of the labor party,” 
said Mr. Watson to me the other day, 
“‘is to secure for the worker the full and 
fair value of his work.’’ W. Pember 
Reeves puts the same thing boldly and 
more elaborately. “‘It is to secure by 
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combination and law,” he says, a 
larger share of comfort and opportunity 
for that great human mass which lives 
upon such stinted reward as capital 
measures out to labor, day by day and 
month by month. It is to raise the 
standard of life among the workers, not 
only by gaining for them shorter hours 
and better pay but by lifting them to a 
higher plane by education and a civil- 
ized environment.” “‘The labor party,”’ 
says Mr. M’Gowen, its leader in New 
South Wales, “‘is the only political party 
that has an ideal worth speaking about.”’ 
It regards the state as a great cooper- 
ative society in which each citizen is a 
shareholder; a society that should grad- 
ually extend its operations tillit embraces 
all industries that are apt to become 
tyrannical monopolies; a society with a 
heart and a soul and a conscience; a 
society to be managed on business prin- 
ciples only so far as business principles 
are consistent with Christian charity. 
But, with all these ideals, the labor 
party is essentially practical. Ifthe Aus- 
tralian shearers and miners are socialists, 
their socialism, in the happy phrase of 
M. Meétin, is ‘‘ le socialisme sans doc- 
trines.’’ ‘They promote laws for com- 
pulsory arbitration, not because this is 
part of the socialistic creed but simply 
to prevent sweating and strikes. 

In America your labor quarrels are 
still settled by the barbarous methods 
of strike and lockout. These methods 
place might above right, stop the wheels 
of industry, throw allied trades out of 
gear, squander the accumulated savings 
of thrift, frighten away intending inves- 
tors, bring hardship and hunger upon 
innocent women and children, involve 
blameless shopkeepers in risks and 
losses, impose upon the community the 
costly task of keeping order, lead often 
to physical violence and bloodshed—in 
a word, inflict countless damages, ex- 
penses, and inconveniences upon the 
long-suffering public. All this is avoided, 
for the most part, by compulsory arbitra- 
tion. The case for compulsion is based 
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upon the broad legal principle that men 
may exercise their liberty only so far as 
they do not interfere unjustly with the 
liberty of others. It is based on the 
idea that there are three parties inter- 
ested in every industrial dispute—the 
employers, the employees, and the 
public. The public always desires 
arbitration ; so that, when one of the 
other two parties also wishes it, the 
case for insisting upon it becomes very 
strong. When two labor disputants 
block business by starting to fight it 
out, the state has a right to interfere, 
as it does with two common street 
brawlers who block traffic. The inter- 
ference does not involve injustice to 
either side. In fact, it is the only 
guaranty that justice will be done to 
both; for to wear out an opponent in 
a strike is no proof of a just cause. 

It should never be forgotten that the 
main aim of compulsory arbitration is 
not to settle a strike which has already 
taken place. Its great virtue is that it 
deals with the dispute in its infancy, 
long before it could grow to strike 
dimensions. Nor does compulsory 
arbitration stand discredited when a 
strike takes place in spite of it, any 
more than a burglary discredits the law 
against stealing. 

The Commonwealth conciliation and 
arbitration act, as it stands, is worth 
sketching. Its very name shows that 
the new court is to pass judgment in a 
dispute only after it has failed to bring 
about a friendly agreement. Provision 
is made for filing all industrial agree- 
ments, and so giving them the force of 
law. But what strikes you first, on 
reading the act, is the plain statement 
that it aims wilfully at the encourage- 
ment of trade-unionism. It does not 
profess to deal with disputes between 
an employer and individual workmen. 
Only a union, properly formed and reg- 
istered, can represent the side of labor 
before the court. Such a union may 
sue or be sued. Any one hundred 
workmen may form a union; but no 
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union will be granted registration if it 
tries to make itself a close corporation, 
or imposes unreasonable conditions upon 
its members. On the contrary, it must 
be governed by approved rules for the 
admission of members, election of ofh- 
cers, payment of fees, and control of 
funds. Strikes and lockouts are first 
defined, and then prohibited under a 
penalty of five thousand dollars. But, 
to prevent malicious prosecutions under 
these sections, it is laid down that no 
action shall be begun without the leave 
of the court. This court is to consist 
merely of a president, chosen from the 
highest judicial bench in the land. He 
will be absolutely independent, and from 
his decisions there will be no appeal. 
The act instructs him to be guided by 
equity, good conscience, and the sub- 
stantial merits of each case, without 
regard to technicalities, legal forms, 
rules for evidence, or any other restraints. 
Simple justice, without undue cost or 
delay, is also the aim of another clause 
forbidding lawyers to appear for either 
side without the consent of both. In 
addition to the disputes brought before it 
by masters or men, the court may inter- 
vene of its own accord in an industrial 
quarrel. As the act stands, it applies 
to all workers except domestic servants 
and those engaged in agricultural, viti- 
cultural, horticultural, and dairying pur- 
suits. Saleswomen and stenographers, 
school-teachers and newspaper report- 
ers, bank clerks and _pick-and-shovel 
men may all form their unions and apply 
to the court to define the terms and 
conditions of their employment. The 
hours of work, the rates of pay, the age 
and sex of the workers, the duties and 
privileges of both employers and em- 
ployed, the vexed question of appren- 
tices, and the still more vexed question 
of preferential treatment to unionists, 
of the ‘‘closed shop’”’ or the “open 
shop ’’—these and all like topics may be 
settled by the court. To any award 
the court may attach penalties for its 
breach. These penalties, if incurred, 


may be sued for and recovered, not only 
by the officers of the court itself, but 
by any employer, union, or individual 
unionist affected. ‘The individual union- 
ist, on the other hand, becomes person- 
ally liable to the extent of fifty dollars 
whenever the property of his organiza- 
tion is not sufficient to satisfy a judg- 
ment made against it. But, based on 
unionism as it is, the act extends to 
non-unionists as well. The law against 
striking applies to them as much as to 
unionists. Primarily, of course, a deci- 
sion of the court is binding merely on 
the parties that appear in that dispute; 
but, by a declaration, the court may 
make any decision binding upon the 
whole industry, unionist and non-union- 
ist. Before this “‘common rule’”’ is 
declared, however, due notice of it 
must be given, so that any person inter- 
ested may make formal objections. 

On questions of detail there was room 
for much difference of opinion, but all 
parties professed to be in favor of the 
general principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. When the bill was introduced by 
the Deakin government at the begin- 
ning of last session, a safe and pleasant 
passage might have been predicted for 
it with some confidence. The first sign 
of bad weather ahead was a speech in 
which Mr. Deakin declared that he 
would oppose to the utmost any attempt 
to invade the constitutional rights of the 
States by bringing their civil servants 
within the jurisdiction of the federal 
arbitration court. But a recent strike 
on the government railways of Victoria, 
in which the men had been not only 
beaten but humiliated, made the labor 
party determined to bring at least the 
railway employees under the act. Mr. 
Deakin fought the proposal in Parlia- 
ment with all the ability of a constitu- 
tional lawyer and all the skill of a par- 
liamentary tactician. He said that 
there could be no question of an unjust 
employer when the people themselves 
owned the railways; and there was no 
need for an arbitration court when the 
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GEORGE H. REID 


Present Premier of Australia, leader of the Free-Trade Party, and the 
best speaker in Australian public life 


men could always appeal to Parliament, 
the highest court in the realm. But 
his chief argument was that the Com- 
monwealth had no legal power to 
interfere in any quarrel between a State 
government and itsservants. Heasked 
Parliament to frustrate at once any 
attempt to bring the State governments 
beneath the heel of the federal author- 
ity. Mr. Watson’s reply was that the 


labor men were just as strong upholders 
of the constitution as any one. If the 
clause was unconstitutional, the high 
court would make it inoperative, so that 
no injury could possibly be done to State 
rights. He was anxious to see the bill 
provide against the whole railway system 
of Australia being laid idle. When they 
were preparing a measure to prevent 
strikes, why should thev leave it open 
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to tens of thousands of men to strike 
with impunity? When it came to the 
vote, Mr. Reid attempted to dish both 
his opponents. He gave his followers a 
free rein ‘to vote as they pleased, and 
half went into either lobby. By a ma- 
jority of nine it was decided to extend 
the act to all civilservants. Mr. Deakin 
resigned the next day, and advised the 
governor-general to entrust to Mr. 
Watson the task of forming a new 
government. 

Mr. Watson, to the holy horror of 
some people, had the audacity to under- 
take the task without even so much as 
calling in the assistance of those free- 
traders who had helped in the defeat of 
Deakin. Scorning the men who seemed 
to consider that they had for the work 
of government some inherited genius, if 
not inherited right, he chose from his 
own ranks seven amateur statesmen. 
The first amateur was W. M. Hughes, 
who had been a school-teacher in Wales 
before he was forced to earn his living 
in Australia as a traveling umbrella- 
mender. As organizer of the waterside 
workers he became prominent in union- 
ism, and entered the Parliament of New 
South Wales ten years ago. In the 
meantime he has prepared himself for 
the law, and made a reputation as a 
clear-cut, incisive debater, full of infor- 
mation, resource, and vigor. To him 
was assigned the portfolio of external 
affairs. Home affairs were given to 
E. L. Batchelor, a South Australian by 
birth. Beginning as a school-teacher, 
he became, in turn, a locomotive engine- 
fitter, a trade-union organizer, and a 
labor leader in his local legislature. 
Andrew Fisher, the new minister of 
customs, came from Scotland to Queens- 
land twenty years ago, and worked as a 
miner and engine-driver in the gold- 
fields. He soon worked his way into 
the legislature, and became secretary 
for railways in the short-lived labor 
ministry of Anderson Dawson. Andy 
Dawson, as this old miner is known 
familiarly throughout Queensland, en- 


joys the distinction of having been the 
only labor premier before J. C. Watson. 
As his ministry was a iocal one, how- 
ever, and lasted for no more than six 
days, it cannot be taken too seriously. 
In the first federal elections Queensland 
sent Mr. Dawson to the Senate at the 
head of the poll, and he became minister 
for defence in Mr. Watson’s govern- 
ment. The new postmaster-general, 
Hugh Mahon, was the only minis- 
ter that could be called a capitalist. 
Born in Ireland, he was soon a roaming 
newspaper-man in Canada and the 
United States. Returning to the old 
country, he acted as secretary to Charles 
Stewart Parnell, and in the natural 
course of events got himself into gaol 
during the height of the Irish trouble. 
On his release he came to the Anti- 
podes. After working on _ several 
papers he drifted to the gold-fields of 
West Australia, and is now part pro- 
prietor of one of the best-known papers 
there. Less varied but not less roman- 
tic was the career of Senator Gregor 
McGregor, who rose from a hod-carrier 
to be vice-president of the executive 
council. Born in Scotland fifty-six 
years ago, he was the oldest member of 
the ministry. He began as a market 
gardener, tramped over England as an 
agricultural laborer, worked in the ship- 
building yards of Glasgow, and forty 
years ago came to South Australia, 
where he had to earn his living climbing 
a bricklayer’s ladder with a hod upon 
his shoulder. He soon showed agility 
in climbing the ladder of labor politics, 
in spite of a weight much heavier than 
his hod—for Senator McGregor has 
been handicapped with an affliction of 
the eyes amounting almost to blindness. 

These seven labor ministers were 
joined by H. B. Higgins, K.C., as attor- 
ney-general. He was the only member 
of the cabinet who was not a unionist. 
But, in spite of his position at the head 
of the equity bar in Victoria, he has 
always been in close sympathy with 
advanced labor legislation. He was no 
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anomaly in the administration of Mr. 
Watson. John Christian Watson him- 
self is an American by birth, having 
been born of British parents at Valpar- 
aiso, Chile, thirty-eight years ago. From 
South America he moved to Australia 
when a child, and learned the trade of 
a printer. When work in his trade was 
slack, he earned many an honest day’s 
wage with a pick and shovel on the 
streets of Sydney. In the meetings of 
his union he showed his ability as a 
leader of men, and entered political life 
ten years ago. In Parliament he won 
his way to the front by an excellent 
manner, a reasonable tone, a knowledge 
of men, and a faculty of summing up 
the case for his party in a clear, con- 
vincing speech. He was just the man 
to allay any apprehension that the coun- 
try might feel over the accession of the 
labor socialists to power. 

In spite of conspicuous scheming and 
mysterious conferences between Mr. 
Deakin and Mr. Reid for the purpose 
of forming an anti-socialistic coalition, 
Mr. Watson proceeded calmly with the 
arbitration bill. The debate ran smoothly 
until that clause was reached providing 
for preference to unionists. This pro- 
posed that the arbitration court, if it 
saw fit, might declare that non-unionist 
workmen should be employed only when 
there were no union workmen of equal 
standing available. It raised the old 
question of the closed shop or the open 
shop. The justification for the prefer- 
ence principle lies in the fact that, if the 
arbitration act is to be effective, it must 
be based upon trade-unionism—and for 
that reason unionism is deliberately 
encouraged. This idea was generally 
accepted, but several attempts were 
made to limit it. Mr. Watson agreed 
to amendments providing against a union 
being made a close corporation, or 
imposing upon its members any unrea- 
sonable conditions that were in any way 
tyrannical or oppressive. Mr. M’Cay 
proposed another amendment to the 
effect that no preference could be given 
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unless the union application was ap- 
proved by a majority of the men affected 
by the award. Instead of this Mr. 
Watson proposed that the court should 
not be allowed to grant preference 
“‘ unless it was satisfied that the appli- 
cant union substantially represented the 
trade concerned in respect both of 
numbers and competence.’’ It was 
between these two amendments that 
the great fight was fought. 

Mr. Deakin and Mr. Reid joined 
forces in the attack. Although prefer- 
ence was provided for in Mr. M’Cay’s 
amendment, those who supported it 
devoted most of their energy to attack- 
ing this accepted principle. The ground 
taken against it was that preference to 
unionists involved an injustice to non- 
unionists; that the proposal was un- 
democratic and tyrannical; that it was 
a piece of class legislation; and that it 
was an attempt to use an _ industrial 
measure for the political objects of 
unionism. Mr. Reid said that the 
arbitration bill had one of the best 
objects possible; but that, it would be 
a monument of injustice if it denied 
equality of opportunity to workmen who 
would not sign a trade-union pledge. 
Six-sevenths of the workers of Australia 
were unorganized. Mr. Reid main- 
tained that the labor party was a selfish, 
formidable organization, which strove 
to terrorize the workers of Australia 
into their ranks, or drive them into the 
gutter. ‘‘ The more power these demo- 
crats get,’’ Mr. Reid cried, “the more 
intolerant they become. They make 
submission to their creed the test of 
whether a workingman shall have bread 
for his children. They are seeking to 
debase not only the politics, but even the 
courts of Australia—not in the interest 
of a class, but of a section of a class.”’ 

Mr. Watson replied that the pro- 
posal was not to give preference to 
unionists, but merely to allow an impar- 
tial court the discretion to grant prefer- 
ence if the ends of justice would be 
best served in that way. ‘“‘ Trust the 
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W. M. HUGHES 


Traveling umbrella-mender, labor organizer, and recently Secretary for 
External Affairs in Mr. Watson’s Cabinet 


” 


Court ’’ was the labor battle-cry during 
the debate. The question of whether 
non-unionists should or should not be 
employed along with unionists was the 
most fertile of all sources of industrial 
dispute. If the court were prevented 
from dealing with this question, it might 
as well have no power at all. If 
preference tO unionists were not given, 
workers knew only too well that the em- 
ployers would find many excuses for giving 
the preference always to non-unionists. 
Even onthe supposition that preference 
should not be given to a union which 
did not fairly represent the industry, it 
was unfair to decide that point by a 
count of noses. The engineering trade 
was cited as an instance. No one would 
deny that the Amalgamated Engineers 


represented their industry and were de- 
serving of preferential treatment if any 
union was; yet, under Mr. M’Cay’s 
amendment, they would be denied pref- 
erence if it could be shown that there 
were more men throughout the length 
and breadth of Australia running wheezy 
old engines or tinkering at odd engi- 
neering jobs. But the strongest argu- 
ment on the government side was that 
the act would be inoperative unless the 
labor union had a strong interest in 
making it effective. If it was to be 
made effective without preference to 
unionists, there would have to be an 
army of government inspectors to see 
that the awards of the court were faith- 
fully carried out. These inspectors 
would have to police all the industries 
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of Australia, in the interest not only 
of the workmen but also of the fair- 
minded employer who wanted to feel 
sure that he was not fighting against 
the unfair competition of some rival 
who crowded his shop with non-union- 
ists and silently ignored the court’s 
decisions. This bureaucratic system of 
inspectors would be costly and offen- 
sive. But if preference were given to 
unionists, said Mr. Watson, the union- 
ists themselves would undertake this 
policing, and would do it far more thor- 
oughly than any regiment of inspectors. 
Upon these grounds he asked that Par- 
liament should leave the court free to 
grant preference to any union which 
‘substantially represented the trade 
concerned both in respect of numbers 
and competence.”’ 

But Parliament refused. The Watson 
government was beaten by a majority 
of five. It was plain that Mr. Watson 
made a mistake in choosing the prefer- 
ence clause as the field on which he 
was to fight the battle of his political 
existence. It was the one field upon 
which he could not repel the charge 
that his party stood for class legislation. 

The labor men took their defeat 
philosophically. They decided to bow 
temporarily to the judgment of the 
House, and to ask for a reconsideration 
of the clause after the remainder of the 
bill was dealt with. As the State elec- 
tions were pending in New South 
Wales, the labor candidates there 
thought that their chances would be 
improved if their federal colleagues were 
in power. A week after this election 
the government sought to bring up the 
preference clause for reconsideration. 
Led by Mr. Reid, however, the House 
of Representatives declined even to de- 
bate the question of preference overagain. 

Mr. Watson promptly applied to the 
governor-general for a dissolution of 
Parliament. According to constitu- 


tional practice, however, a dissolution 
is not granted until the possibilities of 
the existing situation are exhausted— 
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and those possibilities could not be said 
to have been exhausted until Mr. Reid 
had been given an opportunity of form- 
ing a government. The governor- 
general therefore declined to dissolve 
Parliament, and Mr. Watson promptly 
resigned. ‘The following day the task 
of forming a new administration was 
entrusted to Mr. Reid. Knowing that 
he could not command a majority with- 
out the assistance of some of the pro- 
tectionists, at least, Mr. Reid decided 
to sink the fiscal issue. After approach- 
ing Mr. Deakin in vain, he called in the 
assistance of another Victorian protec- 
tionist, Mr. M’Lean. Between them 
they formed the coalition government 
which is still in power, and which at 
last passed the arbitration law just 
before the Christmas recess. 

In a single paragraph it would be 
difficult to estimate the importance of 
Mr. Watson’s administration, or to 
forecast its future effects on the political 
history of Australia. Mr. Watson did 
much for the cause of labor when he 
disproved the malicious lie that all labor 
men were revolutionists at heart, and 
when he demonstrated the folly of the 
notion that Australia would become 
disgraced among the nations when it 
entrusted its government toa cabinet of 
workingmen. These workingmen have 
shown not only that they have a due 
sense of responsibility, but also that they 
have exceptional ability for administra- 
tion. Political prophecy is, at best, a 
treacherous ground; yet I feel safe in 
predicting that the next elections will 
result in great gain for labor. But the 
main result of last year’s experiment 
will be to divide Australians into two 
parties — socialistic and antisocialistic. 
The fight of the future here will be be- 
tween the advocates and the opponents 
of advanced labor legislation, democratic 
reform, and state control of industries. 


a Golan, 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


A NEW METHOD OF NATURE STUDY 


BY HELEN C. BENNETT 


“Which ’d ye ruther be, a farmer or 
acop? If yer a cop, ye wear a badge, 
and keep the kids off the fence, and let 
"em in at the gate. If yer a farmer, 
ye plant seeds like them.”’ 

The grimy forefinger of the twelve- 
year-old lad pointed to a group of boys 
and girls busily placing small objects in 
straight furrows. [The newcomer, a 
small boy with red hair and bright blue 
eyes, known to his cronies as “ Irish,’”’ 
gazed contemptuously at the workers. 

“* Aw, [’ll be a cop,” he said. 

But three days later when the earth 
cracked, and in the place of every 
furrow tiny green heads peeped out, 
the fascination of owning a farm that 
““grew’’ proved overwhelming even to 
““Irish,’’ and the police force to a man 
became deserters, cheerfully returning 
their attractive badges and entering 
the ranks as farmers. The faithful 
work of these boy farmers and their 
sisters assured the success of an impor- 
tant educational experiment—the Chil- 
dren’s School Farm, established in 1900, 
in New Yerk City. 

The school garden idea was by no 
means a new one. Twenty centuries 
before, Persian boys had received “‘prac- 
tical and theoretical instruction in horti- 
culture.’’ Through the middle ages 
gardens for educational purposes existed 
throughout central Europe; and at the 
present day school gardens are numer- 
ous in France, Germany, and Sweden, 
and may be found in England, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Italy. In America 
school gardening had been introduced 
by Mr. Henry Lincoln Clapp, in 1890, 


at the George Putnam Boys’ Grammar 
School of Boston, the garden being con- 
fined to native wild-flowers and ferns. 
For nine years this garden was main- 
tained. In the spring of 1900 a kitchen 
garden was added. In the meantime, 
several other cities had started small gar- 
dens, principally in school yards; but 
until the summer of 1902 the name 
“school garden’’ was practically un- 
known to the general public. 

During the summer of 1902 the work 
accomplished by Mrs. Henry Parsons 
at De Witt Clinton Park, Eleventh 
Avenue and Fifty-third Street, New 
York City—a tract of land covered 
with debris, tumble-down houses, rags, 
wire, lime, and stone, in a neighbor- 
hood best described by its nickname, 
“* Hell’s Kitchen ’’—was so remarkable 
that visitors from all parts of the coun- 
try came, marveled at what they saw, 
and went away convinced that nothing 
is impossible in the sphere of children’s 
gardens. The very name “ Children’s 
Farm’’ aroused an interest not awakened 
by the more technical term “school 
garden,’’ and men and women who 
could not go to the country watched with 
delight the bit of country brought home 
to them. The New York papers aided 
greatly in the rapid spread of interest in 
the work. Almost daily, accounts of 
the farm appeared, faithfully describing 
the transformation of brick-heaps and 
ashes, and the mob of quarreling little. 
vandals, into a neat and beautiful gar- 
den, filled with a class of happy, orderly 
children. 

Stimulated by the success of the work 
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in New York, other cities published 
accounts of their gardens. In the spring 
of 1903 the Department of Agriculture 
placed at the disposal of the Normal 
School at Washington a strip of land 
which has since been cultivated by a 
class of boys and girls from a school in 
the vicinity. Several books on school 
gardening appeared —notably one by 
Mr. Herbert Hemenway, Director of 
the School of Horticulture, at Hartford, 
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Connecticut, which is the outcome of 
four years’ experience. A second suc- 
cessful season in New York, which 
again was widely advertised, renewed 
and extended the interest in the sub- 
ject, until at the close of the summer 
of 1904 school gardens had been estab- 
lished in no less than thirty-five cities 
and towns, extending from Bath, Maine, 
to Tuskeegee, Alabama, and from 
Boston to Los Angeles, California. 








A LESSON IN NATURE STUDY 


Perfect discipline without formal order. 


The interest in these lessons is so 


intense that routine teaching is unnecessary. 
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THE SECOND PLANTING 


Miss Bennett giving a demonstration on the preparation of ground and planting 
of a succession crop. Several of the boys are working children, 
who could only attend on half-holidays. 


Boston, the original home of the 
school garden in America, is consider- 
ably in advance of other cities in the 
number of pupils employed. A letter 
recently received from Mr. Wallace 
Boyden, Head Master of the Boston 
Normal School, states that about a 
thousand pupils are at present actively 
engaged in school garden work, which 
is correlated with other indoor studies of 
nature, drawing, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy. It is sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for science in the course of study, 
and sometimes for manual training; and 
“‘ teachers agree that it is a pretty good 
substitute.’’ The work is arranged to 
continue’ throughout the entire school 
year. During the past fall the children 
have planted bulbs, pruned shrubs, 
planted perennial flowers, and have 
done a great deal of preparatory work. 
Through the winter they were taught 
comeeiang of the nature of plant 


growth, of soils, and kindred subjects, 
and now in the early spring they are 
starting vegetables in hot-beds, to be 
transplanted to open ground as soon 
as the weather permits. 

Although the past season witnessed 
the inauguration of the school garden 
in Philadelphia, a total of seven hun- 
dred children actively employed in five 
public gardens makes Philadelphia 
second only to Boston in this work. 

In March of 1904 the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Philadelphia pre- 
sented a petition to City Councils, ask- 
ing for an appropriation of thirty-five 
hundred dollars for two school gardens. 
The appropriation was granted, and the 
gardens were organized in May by the 
Board of Public Education. One of 
these gardens employed two hundred 
and fifty, the other two hundred and 
eighty-five pupils. The three remain- 
ing gardens, employing about fifty chil- 
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dren each, were maintained and managed 
by the Civic Club. 

Weccacoe Square, at Fifth and Cath- 
erine Streets—in the heart of a crowded 
foreign quarter, a bare stretch of hard 
clay, owned by the city, and awaiting 
improvement as a park—was the first 
site selected for a garden. Eighteen 
rakes and the novelty of the word 
“‘ garden’’ drew a crowd of eager, rest- 
less boys, begging, imploring, fighting 
to obtain one of the tools, and to clear 
the ground of stones. Quickly they 
formed a line, and raked and piled the 
debris in straight rows, while a crowd 
of several hundred men, women and 
children gathered, and gravely discussed 
the work in their soft Yiddish. Days 
of intense excitement followed. The 
arrival of a teacher was the signal for 
work, and children poured from every 
house and alley, ready to do anything 
the occasion demanded. © Nothing 
daunted them. The first plowing 
turned up bricks, more bricks, and ap- 
parently nothing but bricks, but bravely 
the children picked and piled. ‘Through 
the kindness of a contractor forty loads 
of street sweepings were donated for 
fertilizer. With pitchfork and rake the 
boys and girls attacked each load, glee- 
fully sorting out old shoes, hats, tin 
cans, baskets, dead cats, all of which in 
one great pile made a glorious bonfire. 
Neighbors watched daily from their win- 
dows. A friendly policeman, after much 
good advice, went away shaking his head 
in despair at the hopeless undertaking. 
An inquisitive Irishman leaned over the 
fence and inquired: ‘‘ Do you belong to 
the Salvation Army?” A little Hebrew 
lad, who had been working with all the 
strength of his twelve years, overhearing 
the answer, ‘No, this is to be a gar- 
den,’’ gasped in sudden relief, “‘ Gee, I 
t’ought it was Gospel Meetin’s.’’ Every 
day brought wonderful changes. Bit 
by bit a low fence grew, paths were 
dug and plots laid out in symmetrical 
rows, until at last the ground was ready 
to receive the seed. 


Twenty-five boys from a_ public 
school near-by, each proudly bearing a 
tag marked Weccacoe School Garden, 
marched through the gate, and stand- 
ing around a model plot, received their 
first lesson in planting. Then each 
marched to a plot, and standing by the 
number post, was duly registered, while 
seeds were distributed and planted ac- 
cording to the lesson just received. 
After all the plots had been planted, 
and while waiting for seeds to come up, 
the gardeners divided into two forces, 
one remaining in the garden to plant 
sample plots of wheat, oats, corn, rye, 
and barley; the other turning its at- 
tention to the tool-house. This little 
structure, twelve by sixteen feet, was 
a combination reception-room, office, 
store-house, and shelter. When the 
carpenters left, it was a rather neat 
wooden shanty; but within a week the 
untiring efforts of amateur painters, at- 
tired in remarkable costumes, made it a 
pretty cottage; and—in spite of crowded 
quarters—the cool green walls, the spot- 
less floor scrubbed by diligent house- 
keepers, the neatly painted wheelbar- 
rows, and the symmetrical rows of 
rakes, hoes, and watering cans hanging 
against the wall, presented a most 
attractive appearance. 

Then, as the growing plants made 
beautiful the ground that for seven years 
had lain desolate, fathers and mothers 
leaned on the fence, talked of the farm 
in the old country, and brought other 
children for “‘ just a little piece.’’ But 
the list of applicants was long, and 
many children waited all summer, hop- 
ing in vain that some might leave and 
give them achance. Older boys, with 
athletic ambitions, made and erected a 
punching-bag stand just outside the 
garden. A basket-ball ground was laid 
out, and a tent was put up where in 
the hours too hot for hoeing and water- 
ing groups of children played ring-toss 
and tenpins, or listened to stories read 
by the teacher. 

In the mornings the children came 
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THINNING OUT 


Boys never want to pull out a single plant, believing 
that thereby they lose something. 


in regular classes to care for their plots, 
and were formed into nature-study groups 
of ten, to whom the mysteries of ** Why 
we do”’ were revealed. Eyes became 
keener, and opened to wonders hitherto 
unknown. Harvest-time brought anew 
occupation. Farmers became hucksters, 
selling their goods through the streets 
near-by. One enterprising youngster 
engaged half the lima beans in the gar- 
den. ‘It’s a whack, teacher,”’ he ex- 
plained, when reprimanded for “‘ assist- 
ing’’ another boy to pick his beans. 
““T help pick ’em, and I sell ’em, and 
he gets half.’’ Many children thought 
their produce too precious to sell, and 
proudly bore it home for the family 
larder, stopping often on the way to 
exhibit their prizes. 

When September came, the children 
returned to school, casting wistful 
glances over the fence as they passed 
by. But the garden remained idle for 
only a few moments. Kindergartners 
brought their classes to see and touch 


these really living plants; to know the 
living butterfly and bee, which too often 
in such crowded districts are to the chil- 
dren but words in a song or inanimate 
forms in a case on the schoolroom wall. 
One teacher who had twice attempted 
to bring her class to the garden but 
failed, owing to the wandering propen- 
sities of her children, proudly marched 
in one morning with fifty children, 
each tightly grasping a clothes-line at 
the head of which she tugged and pulled 
them on. And then, after school hours, 
the gardeners appeared to care for and 
garner late crops. As these were gath- 
ered, the vines were pulled and sent to 
neighboring schools to be used for nature- 
study and drawing material. Fall flow- 
ers were also picked and distributed 
daily, until nothing of value remained. 
Finally, the number posts were removed, 
the tools packed and stored, and the 
garden left for the winter. 

The story of the Weccacoe school 
garden has practically been that of other 
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WATERING HOUR AT WECCACOE SQUARE 


From five until six daily two fire-plugs and a hydrant were in constant use by the 
girls, who never seemed to tire of watering tieir plants. 


gardens. Reports from different cities 
vary with regard to soil and surround- 
ings, but the enthusiasm and eager de- 
light in garden and playgrounds are the 
same. Philadelphia has been wise in 
the choice of sites for her gardens. 
Three of the five public gardens have 
been in congested districts, where grow- 
ing plants and vegetables are things 
unknown. ‘The other two are on the 
outskirts of the city, in neighborhoods 
which are growing rapidly. In West 
Philadelphia, particularly, row after row 
of six-room two-story houses is being 
built. Blocks seem to spring up ina 
night. In ten years time, unless land 
is reserved for playgrounds and gardens, 
there will not be an open space avail- 
able. Their introduction into such dis- 
tricts now, when land may easily be 
obtained, shows a forethought that is 
too often lacking in the over-anxiety to 
make the most, of the present. 

The results effected by the establish- 
ment of a school garden show that 


it may be made to fill four important 
missions. The popular idea is that of 
supplying wholesome, profitable recrea- 
tion for children during the summer 
months. ‘‘It is a fine idea,’’ one visitor 
assures another; “‘it keeps the children 
off the streets.’’ Although—in these 
days of crowded traffic, electric cars, 
automobiles, and the possibility of un- 
desirable street associates — keeping a 
child off the street in a place of safety 
is a relief to an anxious mother, gar- 
dens do far more than this. The child 
is taken “‘ off the street,’’ away from 
bricks and dust and asphalt, away from 
the whir of the city’s life, and placed in 
a fairy-land of bright flowers, bordered 
with rows of living green. His feet are 
trained to run the narrow paths with- 
out touching the tender plants. He 
hoes and weeds and waters, and a new 
growth responds to his care. Best of 
all, his plants are his children; he has 
sown the seed, has watched their 
birth, and helped to make them 
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grow. New wonders appear daily to 
his delighted eyes, and the patient voice 
of the teacher answers fully the many 
questions that fill his mind. Gardens 
do more than train the hands and head, 
they touch and awaken the soul—and 
this is the first mission of gardening. 
There are undoubtedly other beneficent 
results, but this intangible something 
that is felt by every garden-worker will 
permeate them all. 

Intellectually, the garden gives all the 
benefits of manual training, and offers 
opportunities for putting into practice 
many of the abstract lessons of the class- 
room. A chart prepared by the Normal 
School of Hyannis, Massachusetts, for 
the educational exhibit at St. Louis, 
shows the relation between garden work 
and class-room studies, and contains ex- 
cellent suggestions for correlation with 
ten studies—reading, language, spelling, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, botany, geol- 
ogy, drawing, geography, and history. 

Usually the owners of individual plots 
are children of the sixth and seventh 
grades; and the garden lessons on plant 
and animal life, soils, and weather prove 
an excellent preparation for the science- 
work of the high school. Some com- 
prehension of the science of agriculture, 
“the science on which life depends,” 
is necessary to an understanding of the 
principles governing life; and unless the 
nature-studies in public schools are by 
daily contact connected with the devel- 
opment of living things they become 
mere collections of statistics, their only 
value that of mental discipline. 

The playground connected with the 
garden is a necessary feature in a large 
city. Owing to a lack of space, plots 
must be small; and yet, when the child 
has finished his work, he is loth to go. 
If there is a playground just over the 
fence, he may, without losing sight of 
his beloved plants, remain wholesomely 
occupied all day. Then, too, gardening 
is such varied work! ‘There are hours 
too hot for working, and days after 
storms when the ground is too wet, 
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during which the garden teachers may 
employ their time in teaching and playing 
games with the children. 

A portion of the benefits conferred 
by a garden upon its gardeners may be 
extended to classes visiting from neigh- 
boring schools. While nature study is 
now apart of the school curricula of all 
great cities, little or no provision has 
been made for material. Frequently, 
specimens two or three days old, stripped 
from the parent plant, are studied as 
separate objects, becoming isolated facts 
in a child’s mind, with no relation to 
growth in general or of the place in 
creation occupied by each leaf and twig 
as part of the beautiful whole. School 
gardens form a center to which classes 
may come and take their lessons among 
the growing plants, returning to their 
schools carrying specimens for dissec- 
tion and experiment. It must not be 
supposed that these specimens are ob- 
tained from individual plots. <A well 
arranged school garden always has a 
portion of ground devoted to this spe- 
cial purpose—that of growing specimens 
for the public schools. In summer all 
the children have a hand in the care of 
this plot, and the crop is divided equally 
among them. 

Courses in drawing also demand 
leaves, sprays, and flowers. It is often 
impossible for the individual teacher to 
obtain these; but they may easily be 
supplied by a school garden. In Phila- 
delphia, during the past fall, two hun 
dred and eighty-four classes were sup- 
plied with nature-study or drawing 
materials from two gardens of a little 
more than a_ half-acre each, without 
interfering in any way with the rights 
of the small gardeners. 

Illustrations of the mission of the 
school garden have been chosen from 
gardens in great cities because it is 
there that obstacles to a rapid exten- 
sion of the work are most numerous. 
The country or suburban garden has an 
equal, if not a higher, value. With an 
apparently boundless wealth of virgin 
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CROPS 


A day’s harvest from plots four by eleven feet 


soil at their disposal, Americans have 
been reckless and extravagant farmers. 
The same lack of forethought that char- 
acterized the rapid destruction of forests 
permits the rich soil year by year to 
become more and more impoverished, 
for want of intelligent treatment. ‘The 
country schoolmaster, with land at his 
disposal, may in the school garden en- 
courage his pupils in the study of inten- 
sive agriculture, and of scientific treat- 
ment of soils and plants. A little 
pamphlet, published by the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, entitled 4 
German Common School with a Garden, 
outlines a two years’ course in agricul- 


ture which might well be followed in 
the country districts of America. 

Not even in the slums of a great city 
is the ethical value of a school garden 
more pronounced than in the open 
country. ‘Too often the little lad, sur- 
rounded from infancy with the beauties 
of nature, walks daily among them 
without perceiving the wonderful world 
about him. Life in the country is one 
of comparative isolation. Unless, as a 
substitute for the companionship and 
stimulus of association with his fellow- 
men, there is a comprehension of the 
marvels of unfolding bud and flower, a 
sympathetic working hand in hand with 
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the great laws of nature, life becomes a 
drudgery, and the country child, unable 
to bear the monotony, turns toward the 
city. It is the mission of the country 
garden to bring about that sympathy 
between the child and his surroundings 
which will make his life worth the 
living. 

In cities and towns back-yard improve- 
ment follows rapidly in the path of the 
school garden. Washington has made 
wonderful progress in the improvement 
of school yards, and of back yards at 
the homes of the children. The object 
of the gardens in Philadelphia is muni- 
cipal improvement. Last year thirty-two 
public schools improved their grounds 
through the children, and during the 
coming summer every building will be 
expected to show garden work. Penny 
packets of seed, carefully selected from 
those that will stand the most neglect, 
are sold to the children. Frequently, 
teachers accompany pupils to their 
homes, and personally direct them in 
their work. 2 

While the produce obtained from 
back-yard cultivation has been of consid- 
erable value to needy families, the im- 
provement in sanitary conditions brought 
about by these gardens is their most 
important feature. Piles of dirt and 
ill-smelling refuse vanish, to be replaced 
by rows of peas, beans, and lettuce, 
bordered by bright flowers. 

Amid the tremendous building opera- 
tions of the twentieth century, great 
cities are slowly awakening to the neces- 
sity of reserving “* breathing spots’”’ for 
their people. Public parks, however, 
are things of slow growth. Land must 
be bought, shrubbery and trees set, 
walks paved, and driveways laid—an ex- 
pensive undertaking, not to be thought 
of unless the land to be improved is 
municipal property. 

School gardens and playgrounds, how- 
ever, invite little loss in expenditure. 
No permanent buildings need be erected; 
fences and playground apparatus can be 
removed in a few hours. No lot is too 


poor to be used; and there are very 
few localities which will not yield the 
requisite number of children. In every 
city there are numerous bare lots—fre- 
quently in the most crowded districts 
—enclosed by high fences bearing bill- 
boards of more or less objectionable 
character. These lots have lain idle 
for years, and will in all probability 
remain idle for years to come, awaiting 
a price. While these are “ waiting,’’ 
would it not be possible to secure the 
use of the land enclosed, take down the 
fences, remove the bill-boards, and con- 
vert the ground into playgrounds and 
gardens ? 

Happily the opposition to the school 
garden movement has been slight. 
There have been a few conservative 
men and women who looked upon the 
idea with disfavor, but it has been 
noticeable that this has vanished after 
a single visit to the gardens. It is hard, 
indeed, to resist the infectious enthu- 
siasm of the young farmers, who gener- 
ously proffer samples of the best their 
gardens afford. It would be hard to 
believe, in the face of heartfelt thanks 
from parents and the cordial endorse- 
ment of school principals and teachers 
whom the gardens have helped, that 
anything productive of such genuine 
delight and interest can be merely a 
fad. ‘The enemies of school gardens 
have never seen the gardens. 

The possibilities for the future of 
school gardens seem unlimited. The 
close connection of the subject with the 
extension of scientific agriculture makes 
it of vital interest throughout the coun- 
try. The careful study of school gar- 
dens which is being made by national and 
State agricultural and educational de- 
partments, and by various institutions 
and prominent educators, should result 
in a tremendous stride in the progress 
of the work during the next ten years. 
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A PAINTER OF PARABLES 
THE WORK OF BYAM SHAW 


“One regrets that things so profound 
as those suggested in this picture were 
not written out,’’ said M. Aman-Jean 
some years ago, on looking at Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s allegorical painting, Whither. 
The ambiguous compliment reveals the 
wide gulf that separates English and 
French ideals in art. M. Aman-Jean is 
a foremost practitioner of the school 
which insists on the self-sufficiency of 
color and line, and turns a deaf ear 
to the siren offer of the story-teller’s 
aid. Mr. Byam Shaw is an equally 
representative member of the opposite 
school, which believes in technical per- 
fection only as a means to the end that 
the theme of the picture may be better 
developed and brought home. 

The British public has not agreed 
with the French critic. It has taken 
Mr. Shaw’s work to its heart without 
reserve. His popularity in England is 
unsurpassed by that of any other of the 
younger workers, and is steadily grow- 
ing. It is twelve years since Mr. Shaw 
exhibited his first picture at the Royal 
Academy, yet he is still in his early 
thirties. Born in 1872 in Madras, 
where his father was Registrar of the 
High Court, he had the advantage of 
sympathetic guidance and cooperation 
from thestart. The traditional struggle 
between the embryo artist who dreams 
of canvas and palette and the philistine 
parents who suggest law or groceries 
was not repeated in his case. His career 
was mapped out from early childhood ; 
peculiar care was taken to hedge him 
about solely with influences that made 
for beauty. On the family’s return to 
England he studied with Vinter for 
several years, and attended the Royal 


Academy schools till acceptance of his 
first canvas in the Academy’s exhibition 
of 1893. Since that date his production 
has been rapid, and, with occasional re- 
lapses, it has evidenced a steady growth 
in technical power and insight into life. 
Equally steady has been his growth in 
public favor. Popularity is rarely an 
unmixed good; as many artistic careers 
are ruined by fervid praise as by cold 
neglect. Fortunately Mr. Shaw’s strong 
young head has not been turned by 
early success; his aims are too earnest 
and his mind too fertile in invention to 
allow him to rest in a rut and become 
the man of one stereotyped genre, 
painting year after year the pictures the 
dealers expect. 

It would be difficult, if it were desir- 
able, to ticket Mr. Shaw with any pre- 
cise label. His work shows closest 
kinship to the pre-Raphaelite school; 
Millais and Rosetti, and among the 
later men, Waterhouse, have all shared 
in his making. Another evident influ- 
ence is that of the decorative school 
which has marked English art so deeply 
the last quarter century. It has espe- 
cially influenced Mr. Shaw’s black and 
white work, notably his illustrations of 
the Chiswick Shakespeare, which are in 
a sense decorated pages rather than 
interpretations of the poet’s text. In 
many ways his work irresistibly recalls 
the Millais of the early days, in the 
crisp handling, the brilliancy of color, 
the vivacity and freshness of conception, 
and in the idealized prettiness of his 
women. 

Much as he owes, his most outstand- 
ing quality is independence. The im- 
press of a strong personality marks and 








unifies all the products of his wide- 
ranging brush. His versatility averts 
monotony; his independence, slavish imi- 
tation. To many, discussion of an 
artist’s personality is utterly irrelevant. 
His work must stand or fall on its own 
merits. It is bad enough to have 
morality injected into the picture; it is 
unbearable to insist on it in the artist. 
Yet, beyond doubt, in such work as 
Mr. Shaw’s character counts. He has 
elected to give his criticism of lifé in 
paint rather than in prose. The value of 
that criticism depends on the knowledge 
and sincerity of the critic. Mr. Shaw’s 
equipment stands test. He is a clear 
thinker and a close observer, a satirist 
without pose, a preacher with the sav- 
ing grace of humor. He revels in the 
unexpected, rarely approaching his sub- 
ject on the obvious side, yet never 
suffering his quaintness to fall away into 
obscurity or morbidness. It is charac- 
teristic of his catholic and wholesome 
taste that the only subject he prefers to 
a religious theme is a horse-race. 

A good example of Mr. Shaw’s sym- 
bolism is found in Whither, the picture 
M. Aman-Jean criticized. Looked at 
solely from the technical standpoint it 
is a work of merit and power, well 
composed and amazingly vigorous in its 
coloring—perhaps too vigorous in the 
perfervid blue of the ocean. For the 
man who likes to puzzle out a crypto- 
gram the painting offers something 
more. It is a masterpiece of symbol- 
ism, complex without being abstruse. It 
shows the beginning of a voyage over 
the sea of life: the galley in which the 
young lovers ride is being swiftly borne 
along by three sea-nymphs, who repre- 
sent, in a variation of the myth of the 
Three Fates, Birth, Maturity and 
Death. The slender thread of life may 
be seen unwinding from the shell in the 
hand of Birth, encircling the boat’s fig- 
urehead which typifies Love, around to 
where unrelenting Death holds ready 
the cruel shears. Love’s identity is 
made clear by the heart-shaped lamp he 
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holds to guide the voyagers on their 
way. The brooding thoughts of the 
lovers, solemnized by a new-born sense 
of the mystery and wonder of life, recal- 
ling the tender memories of the past, 
forecasting with half-fearing hope what 
fortune the future may hold in store, 
are reflected in the bubbles which rise 
from the dashing waves. This device 
for giving material shape to the airy 
visions of thought was a favorite one 
with Albert Durer and other medieval 
artists. Their modern follower has em- 
ployed it with ingenious skill. One 
bubble shows us the young man setting 
out on his voyage, his mother kissing 
him farewell, while his father pushes 
the boat from shore; in another the 
young lover has found an arrow pierc- 
ing his heart, and wonderingly shows it 
to the more understanding maiden; 
here he is sallying forth on his quest for 
laurels, and there we see him laying 
them at her feet. Another vision is of 
the marriage, a hope that has just be- 
come a memory. Later, the husband 
has harnessed his Pegasus to a plow, 
and the wife is nursing her child. Soon 
sorrow comes, and we see Christ con- 
soling the husband who sits disconsolate 
at his wife’s bedside. Last of all, they 
stand before their Judge, and find the 
woman’s prayers mighty tosave. While 
the allegory never becomes obtrusive, it 
is complete, suggesting the whole range 
of life’s common joys and sorrows. 

In the year following the exhibition 
of this picture Mr. Shaw painted The 
Comforter, which, as will at once be 
seen, is only an elaboration of one of 
the tiny bubble-pictures. It is a 
triumph of dramatic expression, evinc- 
ing rare tragic power in the rendering 
of the husband’s grief. The device— 
adopted both in this painting and in 
Neither Hath He Power—of cutting a 
figure by a curtain and leaving the rest 
to imagination, reminds one of Degas 
and others of the French impressionists 
who did not hesitate to cut a_bass- 
viol or a ballet girl in two by the frame 
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of their picture. Degas and Manet 
did so because they so saw the scene, 
or had an impression they saw it; Mr. 
Shaw because he knows the power of 
suggestion, the dramatic effect of mys- 
tery and restraint. Many who saw the 
picture at the time quite naturally 
interpreted the situation as implying 
that the wife was dead, but Mr. Shaw 
denied this. “‘ The wife is not dead,’’ 
he wrote. “‘I strongly object to the 
idea that Christ is to be thought of 
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taneous piece of work. Cupid is an 
especial triumph, painted with compel- 
ling vivacity. The fair damsels and 
the one plump dowager who follow 
after the gewgaws he displays are all 
individualized ; one is stooping, Atalanta- 
like, for Love’s apple, which another 
has already tasted and found turn to 
ashes in her mouth. 

In The Boer War : 1900 Mr. Shaw 
comes nearest his pre-Raphaelite masters. 
The photographic fidelity and minute 





THE COMFORTER 


BY BYAM SHAW 


only in connection with death, instead 
of being always with us. . . . It is quite 
possible for a man to be fond of a good 
horse and to dress decently and still 
have Christ for a friend.’’ A friend 
he is found in yet another picture, The 
Outcast, where Christ is seen consoling 
the strong, determined man who has 
just been cursed with bell, book, and 
candle for falling foul of some bit of 
theological red tape. 

Love’s Baubles is probably Mr. Shaw’s 
best-known picture. It is a vital, spon- 


painstaking of this painting show at 
once their inspiration. It wasto a poet 
of the same allied school that the artist 
went for the verse which he chose to 
accompany the title— 
Last year green things were greener, 
The blue sky bluer, brambles fewer. 
Perhaps because so manifestly an ex- 
periment for experiment’s sake, the 
picture lacks some of his direct sincerity. 
In one particular, however, his success 
is beyond question; the face of the 
girl whose lover lies on the Transvaal 
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veldt is a mar- 
velof haunting 
sweetness. 

In the sum- 
mer of 1902 
Mr. Shaw ex- 
hibited the 
series of pic- 
tures based on 
textsfrom Ec- 
clesiastes, from 
four of which 
the  accom- 
panying color 
reproductions 
have been 
made. The 
thirty canvases 
ranged in style 
from the Botti- 
cellian quaint- 
ness of For 
Strength and 
not for Drunk- 
enness to the 
humorous 
realism of Lo, 
this only have I found; and in time 
from the age of the cave-dwellers 
to the present hour. The pictures are 
not always direct illustrations of the 
Preacher’s meaning. Had Solomon 
been permitted to take a walk down 
Bond Street some three years ago and 
survey the exhibition, it is doubtful if he 
would have sanctioned all of Mr. Shaw’s 
interpretations. He would have found 
in the picture depicting a father seated 
beside a desk piled up with unpaid bills 
of the spendthrift son who stands in the 
doorway with averted face, an obvious, 
almost too literal, interpretation of his 
text, “and he begetteth a son, and 
there is nothing in his hand.’’ Equally 
obvious to him would have been the lit- 
tle Scotch terrier worrying a lion skin, 
illustrating his pessimistic verdict that a 
living dog is better than adead lion. By 
brushing up his Shakespeare he would 
have comprehended the aptness of illus- 
trating “‘It is better to hear the rebuke 
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of the wise 
than fora man 
to hear the 
song of fools,’ 
by a sketch of 
gay Prince Hal 
listening con- 
tritely to his 
father’s stern 
rebuke for 
wasting his 
days with Fal- 
staff and Poins 
and their vil- 
lainous crew. 
But he would 
have been 
startled by the 
middle-V ictor- 
ian fop who 
points the 
moral of Lo, 
this only have 
I found, and 
puzzled at first 
by the canvas 
showing a 
young father and mother grief-stricken 
in the room with their child, purporting 
to expound the text, ‘‘ God is in Heaven 
and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy 
words be few.’’ The experiment in 
fourteenth-century style, showing an 
archangel giving to Adam and Eve the 
fateful grape, with strict injunctions to 
temperance, would have secured his 
approbation, and a feeling of sympathy 
would have come over him as he gazed 
on that strong king who two thousand 
years later was to prove anew that all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. And 
had he met some art-for-art’s-sake critic 
lamenting that one generation passeth 
away and another generation cometh 
but the Anglo-Saxon public’s love of a 
story picture abideth forever, he might 
in his wisdom have reminded him that 
to everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under heaven— 
a time for studies in line or tone, and a 
time for stories in paint. 


— 
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BY BYAM SHAW By permission of Messrs. Dowdeswell and Dowdeawell, Londum 
LO, THIS ONLY HAVE I FOUND, THAT GOD HATH MADE MAN UPRIGHT; BUT 
THEY HAVE SOUGHT OUT MANY INVENTIONS 


—Ecclesiastes vii. 29 
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BY BYAM SHAW By permission of Messrs. Dowdeswell and Dowdeswell, London 


FOR STRENGTH AND NOT FOR DRUNKENNESS 


—Ecclesiastes x. 17 
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BY BYAM SHAW By permission of Mesars, Dowdeswell and Dowdeewell, London 


ALSO TAKE NO HEED UNTO ALL WORDS THAT ARE SPOKEN; LEST 
THOU HEAR THY SERVANT CURSE THEE 


-Ecclesiastes vii. 21 
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THE DREAM OF A JEWISH NATION 
A DISCUSSION OF THE ZIONISTIC MOVEMENT 


BY RABBI EDWARD N. CALISCH 


Popular interest in the Zionistic 
movement has been greatly stimulated 
by the recent visit to this country of 
one of its chief promoters, Israel Zang- 
will, the novelist and poet. The Zion- 
ism of Zangwill must not be confused 
with the Zionite movement of the 
Reverend James Alexander Dowie, the 
prophet Elijah II. This latter-day 
prophet has filched the semblance of 
the name for the use of his fantastic fal- 
lacy. His Zion City is as far removed 
in spirit from the Zion for which the 
ghetto novelist pleads as Illinois is from 
Palestine. Zangwill’s Zionism, whether 
it be approved or rejected, is a beauti- 
ful dream, with nothing of the sordid 
money-making features of the religio- 
commercial undertaking in the West. 

The Zionistic agitation, in whose 
behalf Zangwill makes his brilliant de- 
fense and earnest plea, was originally a 
movement “‘to obtain for the Jewish 
people a legally assured home in Pales- 
tine.’ The history of this movement 
began with Theodore Herzl, a Viennese 
journalist and publicist who, in 1896, 
published a pamphlet advocating and pro- 
phesying a ‘‘Jewish State.’’ In response 
to this initiative the first international 
Jewish Congress convened at Basel, 
Switzerland, a year later, in August, 
1897. This Congress gave the impetus 
to the movement to secure for the Jew- 
ish people a “‘legally assured home in 
Palestine.’’ It has reconvened annually 
in increasing numbers. In 1904 there 
were six hundred delegates assembled. 
They represented constituents from al 
over the world, numbering all told 
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about twenty-five hundred organiza- 
tions. Russia, which “holds half the 
Jews and three-fourths of the Jewish 
problem,” is in the lead, with fifteen 
hundred and seventy-two societies. The 
United States of America has three 
hundred and thirteen, Roumania one 
hundred and thirteen, Austria and Gal- 
icia about a hundred each. Others are 
scattered over England, Canada, South 
Africa, and the rest of the British col- 
onies. Still others are to be found in 
Bulgaria, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Hungary, Holland, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Denmark, Sweden, Egypt, 
and the Asiatic countries. Truly an 
eloquent evidence of the wide dispersion 
of the chosen people. 

To oil the machinery of the move- 
ment a Jewish Colonial Trust has been 
established, with shares subscribed to 
the amount of a million and a quarter 
dollars. Many of these shares are held 
by the very poor, who clubbed together 
to hold a single share in common. The 
trust has paid a dividend of three per 
cent., which was refused and returned 
to the treasury by the shareholders. 
In addition, a fund of two hundred 
thousand dollars has been accumulated 
by contributions and by the sale of 
Zionistic stamps, which the faithful 
stick on all their letters besides the 
postage required by the several countries. 

Herzl was the life and moving im- 
pulse of the movement. He was a man 
of rare personal magnetism, a brilliant 
orator, and an accomplished linguist. 
He devoted himself wholly and unself- 
ishly to the cause, giving up his profes- 
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sional activities and the means of his 
livelihood. When he died, last summer, 
his wife and children were left in need, 
and were provided for by popular sub- 
scription. He had secured interviews 
with the sovereigns and leading states- 
men of Europe. He treated with the 
Sultan of Turkey for the possession of 
Palestine; securing, however, only vague 
and indefinite promises, yet sufficient 
to fire the imagination of his followers, 
and to raise their hopes to the highest 
pitch. A year ago the British govern- 
ment made a proposition to give to the 
Jews a large tract of land in East Africa, 
the Guas Ngishu plateau, a tableland 
about four thousand feet above Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, and containing about 
five thousand square miles. This terri- 
tory was to be settled by Jewish col- 
onists, with a Jewish governor and 
Jewish political autonomy, but under 
English sovereignty— practically a Jew- 
ish state under the protection of the 
English government. A commission 
has gone to Uganda, as the place is 
more generally known, to investigate 
the questions of its desirability and prac- 
ticability. Its report will be considered 
and passed upon by the Congress at its 
next meeting in July. 

It is very much of a question whether, 
though the report of the commission be 
of the most encouraging nature, the 
Congress will favor the Uganda pro- 
posal. The majority of the delegates 
will be of the orthodox wing, with 
whom the mainspring of enthusiasm is 
not a land of refuge, but the ‘* Holy 
Land’’ itself. They are passionate 
idealists and not practical opportunists. 
In his address Zangwill himself says that 
he fears that ‘‘the passion for Palestine 
may sweep away all considerations of 
policy.’”” Uganda is a noble opportu- 
nity; but East Africa is not Zion. Its 
hills hold not the cedars of Lebanon, 
nor do the roses of Sharon bloom in its 
vales. It has no sepulchers or tombs, 
no hallowed spots or memories. None 
of the patriarchs trod within its borders, 
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none of the sainted seers or teachers 


breathed its air. No prophet dreamed 


here his glorious and world-compassing 
visions, or thundered his mighty rebuke, 
or gave his message of hope and redemp- 
tion. No blood was here shed to fruc- 
tify the ground and to enrich the heart 
with tender and heroic memories. Its 
history is virgin as its soil. It is in no 
way associated with Jewish thought, or 
ideals, or traditions. It has, in short, 
no appeal save that of the practical and 
material consideration of safety, of a 
refuge from the horrors of persecution 
and the insult of social ostracism. 

A strong appeal, you will say—you 
of this practical, business-like twentieth 
century—an appeal that certainly should 
be listened to by common sense. But 
the genuine Zionist is not as sensible 
as he is sentimental. It is the romance 
of the restored Zion that appeals to him. 
It is a religious ideal in which the prac- 
tical element of safety, while not entirely 
ignored, is yet of secondary importance. 
Here is the pathos of the Jew’s position. 
The world has not outgrown its con- 
temptuous misconception of him, either 
as a Shylock or as the “old clothes’”’ 
man. ‘The usurer and the peddler are 
the sordid types that the world holds 
up as the Jew. Yet in reality, beneath 
this seeming sordid exterior he is a glori- 
fied idealist, a dreamer of dreams, whose 
romance is age-long in its endurance 
and world-wide in its compass. 

Were Herz] alive he might be able to 
swing the convention into line for the 
acceptance of the offer of the British 
government. And he might be able 
to point out, and to convince the ortho- 
dox element, that Uganda is but a step 
on the way; that when once an auton- 
omous Jewish state should become 
established — when there would be a 
distinct Jewish political entity, with the 
prestige and possible power that would 
flow from its establishment—then the 
Jewish people would be in a better posi- 
tion to make good their claim for the 
possession of Palestine, and with fairer 
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prospect of success. But he has paid 
the penalty of his greatness of soul, and 
there is none to take his place. Zang- 
will has nominated Nordau, the cele- 
brated French author, who has been 
identified with the Zionistic movement 
since its inception. But Nordau de- 
clines; not, he says, because he does 
not wish to do the work, but because 
he believes it ought to be done by one 
to whose domestic life no Jew, however 
orthodox, could object. He declares 
that the tragedy of his life is that he 
was not a Zionist thirty years ago. As 
things stand now the outcome of the 
Uganda agitation is very doubtful, and 
the prospects for the possession of Pales- 
tine are more than dubious. 

Thus far has been given merely a 
presentation of the Zionistic movement. 
What is the position of the Jews who 
are opposed to it? The opposition 
comprises practically all of the reform 
wing of the synagogue—the modern- 
ized, occidentalized, and liberal Jews, 
who, while they do not make up the 
numerical preponderance, do make up 
the representative quality of the Jews 
resident in America. It is true that 
Zionism counts here in America some 
very prominent and fair advocates, both 
lay and clerical, but their numbers are 
few. Of the one hundred and fifty 
congregations in this land that comprise 
the liberal, reformed Jewish element, 
one hundred and forty-five, it is safe to 
say, are anti-Zionistic, both in pulpit 
and pew. What is the basis of their 
opposition to the movement ? 

In the first place they oppose un- 
equivocally the political aspect of it. 
The Jewish nation died 1835 years ago, 
in the year 70 of the present era, 
when the Roman legions under Titus 
swept in triumph over the ruins of Jeru- 
salem and the temple. The political 
entity of the Jews was there and then 
absolutely destroyed, annihilated as com- 
pletely as the empire of Napoleon by. 
the allied armies at Waterloo. The 
reform Jew does not desire, much less 
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expect, its resurrection or rehabilitation. 
He is a loyal citizen of the government 
under whose protection he dwells, a 
patriot in the fullest and freest sense of 
the word, ready to defend with his 
heart’s blood the flag he calls his own. 
This is the case even in Russia, where 
thirty thousand Jews are fighting for 
the Czar in the Far East. It is the 
case in Austria, Germany, and France, 
even though, as a soldier, the hope of 
advancement is either denied him baldly 
by law, or made illusive by social antag- 
onism and administrative injustice. It 
is the case, and has been amply proved, 
in England. It is surely the case here in 
America, where no class of people holds 
in deeper or more affectionate venera- 
tion, or regards with more loving loyalty, 
the starry emblem of our liberty. To 
agitate for a distinct political existence, 
for a Jewish state, that shall claim his 
allegiance gua Jew, is to the reform 
Jew an affront to his’ patriotism. He 
holds that there is no more need or 
reason for a Jewish state than for a 
Baptist state, or a Methodist, or Cath- 
olic state. For this reason the agita- 
tion is so pathetic an error. It is the 
story of the tree that furnished wood 
for the handle of the woodman’s axe; 
for the Zionistic agitation furnishes a 
handle to the accusation of the anti- 
Semite and the Jew-hater that the Jew 
is an alien and a foreigner, who never 
becomes fully, heart-wholly identified 
with the land that he inhabits. The 
American Jewish citizen deplores keenly 
the inference apparently so plausible, 
but in reality so false, that is possible 
to be drawn from this agitation. He 
resents bitterly a movement that so 
tragically misrepresents him. 

The Uganda proposition, shorn of its 
political taint, would appeal to him as a 
purely philanthropic movement. To 
aid his suffering co-religionist has been 
a duty that he has never failed to per- 
form. He will gladly and generously 
assist to remove from the Russian and 
Roumanian hells the helpless victims 
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who are there confined. He will freely 
give of his wealth and his energies to 
secure for them a home under the be- 
nign zegis of the English flag, where 
they may be assured the primary rights 
of humanity; where they may have a 
chance to breathe God’s free air unvi- 
tiated by the loathsomeness of ghetto 
conditions. Asa colonization scheme of 
relief, of charity, of philanthropy, the 
reform Jew is ready to give it his gener- 
ous aid; but as a political proposition 
he completely and finally repudiates the 
Zionistic movement. 

And, secondly, he opposes it on doc- 
trinal grounds. Aside from ritualistic 
and ceremonial differences, here is one 
of the very few things that doctrinally 
divide the synagogue into what is styled 
the orthodox and the reformed wings. 
The holy city and the temple were des- 
troyed on the ninth day of the Jewish 
month, Abh, in the year 70 of the pre- 
sent era. The\ orthodox Jew mourns 
that fact to this day. On each recur- 
ring anniversary he observes a day of 
fasting. He goes into his house of 
worship, and clothed in the habiliments 
of woe, he mourns the tragedy of his 
nation’s downfall. He reads the la- 
mentations of Jeremiah, and his tears 
flow freely as he recites the poet’s sad 
voicing of fallen Zion’s distress. He 
feeds his hungry heart with the hope 
and the vision of that day, 


‘* When the rites of the temple new-builded 
With God shall find grace as of old, 
And monarchs shall hasten with offerings 
Of incense and jewels and gold.’’ 


The orthodox Jew believes in, looks 
forward to, and prays for the restoration 
of the temple and city of Jerusalem, and 
of Palestine as the home of a recon- 
structed Jewish nation. 

The fast of the ninth of Abh has been 
eliminated from the calendar of the Jew 
of the reformed synagogue. Did he 
observe it at all—properly to interpret his 
sentiments he would observe it as a day 
of rejoicing, even of triumph. Catas- 
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trophe though it was, and of colossal 
proportions, and tragic in the horror 
and suffering it entailed, yet the down- 
fall of Jerusalem was a mighty step of 
progress. The Jew had a full thousand 
years of compact national existence. 
Within that period he had been pre- 
pared for the part he was to play on the 
world-stage. He had been imbued with 
a distinct sense of unity and cohesive- 
ness, and filled with the consciousness 
that his was to be no small or insignifi- 
cant influence in the development of 
human history and culture. But that 
influence was not to be in material 
things, not in civic power or political 
dominion —‘‘ Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the God 
of hosts.’’ The nation was destroyed 
that the national idea might not be 
made paramount. Political distinctive- 
ness was lost so that political prestige 
might not be unduly aggrandized. The 
Jews were scattered over the face of 
the earth that they might better under- 
stand, appreciate, and carry out their 
mission. "The cocoon was burst, and 
the “‘psyche”’ given free wing. 

What is this mission? Zangwill says 
we ‘babble of it’’ and cannot define. 
True, it is as incapable of precise defini- 
tion as is the soul to be confined within 
the limits of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Briefly stated, it may be said that 
the mission is to stand steadfast for the 
doctrine of ethical monotheism as the 
loftiest religious ideal of humanity; and 
also—and this is of equal importance— 
to contribute to the sum total of human 
culture that factor which, for want of a 
better term, may be called the “‘ Hebraic 
element.”’ 

Ernest Renan, in the preface to his 
History of the People of Israel, says that 
“for a philosophic mind, 7. e., a mind 
engrossed in the origin of things, there 
are not more than three histories of real 
interest in the past of humanity, Greek 
history, the history of Israel, and the 
history of Rome.’’ Of these, Greek 


and Judean are the dominant histories. 
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Rome was but the physical pioneer that 
made smooth the road whereon the 
chariots of Hellenic and Hebraic ideals 
were to travel. These two are the 
vital elements of our human civiliza- 
tion, developed into the present various 
phases of differing national cultures, and 
to be yet more fully developed into an 
all-encompassing unity as the centuries 
come and go. Greece is the intellect- 
ual factor, Judea the moral and spiritual. 
Our art, science, literature, philosophy, 
diplomacy, political and international 
codes of law are Greek, says Renan. 
Our morals are Hebraic. Greece lacked 
the moral balance. Her philosophers, 
though some few may have had dim 
dreams of immortality, were as a rule 
materialistic, epicurean, pantheistic, and 
disposed to look upon this world as a 
place where might instead of right was 
properly and naturally in the ascend- 
ancy. Her religious ideals were things 
of rare poetic beauty, indeed; but they 
were not of the fiber to create and 
maintain a government founded on law 
and righteousness, or a view of the 
world as guided by the providence of an 
omnipotent and all-just God. ‘‘ The 
ardent genius of a small tribe, estab- 
lished in an outlandish corner of Syria, 
seemed created to supply this void in 
the Hellenic intellect.’’ The genius of 
the Jew has supplied this void, through 
his own faith and the daughter faiths of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

It is argued that this Hebraic element 
has been absorbed and is now possessed 
by the Christian world, and that what- 
soever of it is needed is supplied by 
Christianity. Upon investigation this 
statement will be found inaccurate. In 
its early days Christianity compromised 
overmuch with paganism, and pagan 
elements are still in evidence. Greek 
and Rornan, Slavic, Teutonic, and 
British mythologies have place not only 
in the customs and the various national 
methods of the celebration of Christian 
festivals, but also in what the Germans 
so aptly phrase the Weltanschauung, the 
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world-view-point of the believer. In 
their several ethnical developments the 
nations are inclined to be more Hellenic 
than Hebraic. Prosperity and power 
make them more sensual than spiritual. 
The church may have preached justice 
and charity and equality and human 
brotherhood, but the church by its 
establishment and system negatived its 
own doctrine. Prosperity and power 
were as fatal to the spirituality of the 
church as to the several states. Cor- 
ruption, caste, dogmatic intolerance, 
and disregard for the rights or life of 
the inferior classes were characteristic 
of the ages in which the church was 
supremely dominant. The movements 
toward justice, tolerance, the recogni- 
tion of human right and brotherhood, 
came in those periods when the Hebraic 
element in Christianity was in the fore. 
Though he himself would possibly have 
failed to recognize it, yet Luther was 
animated by the spirit of the old Judean 
prophets when he broke away from 
Rome. So were the Huguenots in 
France and the Puritans in England, as 
each rebelled against the established 
national church. No one will deny the 
incalculable influence for good of Puri- 
tanism in the evolution of American 
democracy. Though with the Puritans 
the pendulum swung too far, yet the 
stern morality, the impatience with all 
formal shams and pompous ceremonial- 
ism, the insistence upon justice and 
chastity as the moral foundations of 
human society were purely Hebraic. 
America has moved far beyond Puritan 
fanaticism ; but may it never separate 
itself from the spirit that underlay the 
Puritan movement ! 

Of this spirit the Jews have been, 
and are, the conservators. In spite of 
every accusation of materialism that 
may be made against them by friend or 
foe ; in spite of every charge of money- 
greed and the sneers against pawnbrokers 
and “‘old-clo’ men’’; in spite of per- 
secutions, whether born of envy or 
religious bigotry; in spite of the icy 
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contempt of the ultrafashionables—the 
Jew is yet the undaunted idealist, the 
unconquerable optimist of humanity, 
and in that the spiritualizing element of 
human society. 

James Russell Lowell once remarked 
that a large proportion of the greatest 
families of English nobility have an 
infusion of Jewish blood. This is true 
also of the aristocracy of Spain, Austria, 
Germany, and France. Du Maurier 
said that it is the drop of the bull blood 
in the greyhound that gives him his ten- 
acity and his value; and it is the drop 
of Jewish blood that is necessary to the 
fullest development of the great states- 
man and leader of men. The Jews 
are constantly losing at the top. Often 
their best and most highly cultured 
individuals go over to the other side, 
for one reason or another—social, liter- 
ary, or professional ambition, marriage, 
or what not. While their loss is some- 
thing, it is not appreciably great. It is 
the immolation of the atoms of radium 
in its diffusion of light and heat and 
life. It is the breaking of the bubbles 
of the leavening yeast. It is the carry- 
ing out of the mission of the Jew to 
supply to the world the element of 
ideality as against materialism, of spirit- 
uality against sensualism, of Hebraism 
against Hellenism. 

The Zionist declares that it can bet- 
ter be done if the Jews will go off by 
themselves and found a separate state, 
and by the virtuous conduct of that 
state give vivid example of the power of 
the Jewish faith for righteousness. But 
that is a mistake not merely of method, 
but of interpretation as well. The elec- 
tric current transfers its vital spark by 
contact only. It cannot o’erleap a space 
of any width. Thus the Jew, to fuse 
his current of thought and ideals with 
that of the world, must be in contact 
with the world-culture and the world- 
progress. He must clasp hands with 
his fellow-man. Segregation will defeat 
the purpose of his being. 

The steadfastness of the Jew to his 
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faith during the long years and bitter 
trials of his dispersion is in itself a spirit- 
ual factor of no small importance. If 
“the blood of the martyr is the seed of 
the church,’”’ how must the centuried 
martyrdom of Israel be an enriching ele- 
ment of the church universal of human 
brotherhood! And the Jew is today 
the genuine cosmopolitan, the repre- 
sentative of humanity’s world-federa- 
tion. Bound by no political bonds, held 
by no national limits, scattered the wide 
world over, child of every clime and citi- 
zen of every government, he yet shows 
a solidarity and cohesiveness, together 
with an independence of the individual, 
that are tokens of the promise and the 
power of human brotherhood. His king- 
dom is a kingdom of priestly service, his 
empire the empire of faith. To go back 
to the isolation of a territorially and 
politically restricted nationality is a 
contradiction of the Zeitgeist and a 
misinterpretation of the greatest secu- 
lar fact in the history of Israel. It 
would be a retracing of steps already 
achieved. 

Zionism has helped to stimulate a 
Jewish sense among many Jews them- 
selves. It has awakened interest among 
many who were growing utterly indiffer- 
ent to things Jewish, and were drifting 
into agnosticism and scepticism with the 
tide of the age. It has cleared the men- 
tal and spiritual atmosphere for many, 
and intensified a newly aroused Jewish 
consciousness. In these things it has 
been of great help to the larger Jewish 
cause. But the iridescent bubble of its 
impracticable hope will soon burst, and 
it will wither as have done many similar 
movements in Jewish history—though, 
let us pray, without the tragedies that 
accompanied them. Its idealism is a 
refreshing oasis in this materialistic age 
of steel, but it is not the end of the 
journey. 
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THE SONGS OF THE FOUR WINDS 


BY EDWIN WARREN GUYOL 


THE SOUTH WIND 


Gently stirring fern and palm-tree, ; 
Softly, slow ; 

Stealing sweets from rose and cereus, 
Whisp’ring low ; 

Through a world of fragrant wildness, 

To the cold North bringing mildness, ‘ 

With the breath of spice and orchid ; 
Do I blow. 


THE EAST WIND 


Damp and raw from the world of waves, i 
Through canvas and rigging I madly beat ; 
With the stinging tang of the ocean’s salt 
I lash the crews of the flying fleet. 
And fishwives weep when they hear my song: 
Tangle of froth and sullen roar ; i 
Bodies uptossed on a frozen shore. 


THE WEST WIND 


The dust of the desert, the grass of the prairie, 
The rush of wild horses, the rustle of grain 
I weave into rhythmic accord with the odors 
Of pine of the mountain and sage of the plain. ; 
The song that I sing is the song of the open— 
The crashing of comets through infinite space, 
The earth’s deep heart throbbings, the murmur of rivers— 
All sorrows and joys in its measure find place. 


THE NORTH WIND 


From the frosted harp of the God of Ice 
I strike chill chords as I sing to men 
Of blistering cold and blinding snow, 
Of frozen specters of living woe, 
Of dim ice caverns and splintered air, 
Of dazzling stretches of glacial glare, 
Of miles upon miles of fleckless white ; 
And, over it all, 
The crimson and gold of the Northern Light ! 
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TRANSPORTATION IN PORTO RICO 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE AMERICAN CAPITALIST 


BY SIGMUND KRAUSZ 


It is characteristic of the Spanish 
that, aside from the splendid military 
road between San Juan and Ponce, 
they did not leave a single monument 
of their long occupation of Porto Rico 
that is worthy of nineteenth century 
progress and civilization. Even the 
military road, as its name indicates, was 
never designed as an aid to agricultural, 
commercial, or industrial development, 
but simply to facilitate the movements 
of the Spanish garrisons between the 
north and south coasts of Porto Rico. 
As it was, the Castilian government 
seemed to be little interested in the cul- 
tivation of lands or the building up of 
industries in the island. The question 
of transportation, therefore, did not 
receive much attention from the 
authorities. 

The railway system of Porto Rico— 
such as it was—at the time of the 
American invasion, consisted of short 
lines of about six miles each from 
San Juan to Rio Piedras, Carolina, and 
Bayamon; and the so-called French 
Railroad, operated on a sort of instal- 
ment plan, between the capital and 
Ponce. This expression, perhaps, needs 
a little explanation. The French Rail- 
road was supposed to connect San Juan 
and Ponce, the two largest centers of 
population, and closely follows the coast 
line around the western end of the 
island. Its charter was granted by the 
Spanish government to a French com- 
pany nearly twenty years ago, and the 
terms of the franchise illustrate the 
drastic manner in which things were 
done at that time in Porto Rico. In- 


stead of exacting adequate taxes from 
the foreign syndicate, as is done in 
almost every other country in the world, 
the government bound itself to a guar- 
antee of eight per cent. profit on the 
capital invested in the road. One may 
imagine the kind of management which 
followed the franchise grant. 

Although the construction of the line 
was begun as early as 1887, and the 
company had agreed to complete the 
work within ten years, at the time of 
the American invasion only about one- 
third of the road was in operation ; and 
that fraction had been built in discon- 
nected stretches, leaving large gaps to 
be traversed by horse vehicles. The 
company elected to build the easiest 
and least costly sections of the line 
first, leaving the mountainous parts of 
the survey, which offered engineering 
difficulties, untouched; but, neverthe- 
less, it managed to run up the cost of 
construction in such a remarkable way 
as soon to get rid of its originally sub- 
scribed capital on which the Spanish 
government had agreed to pay the 
guaranteed interest of eight per cent. 
annually, as a fixed rate for the entire 
road. No one seems to know where 
the money went, but it is vaguely hinted 
that considerable sums were spent by 
the managing officials in champagne 
dinners and riotous living. 

The Frenchmen, however, had a 
good thing, and knew it. The more 
money was expended, or at least alleged 
to have been spent, in building the road, 
the more interest they could claim from 
the Spanish government; and since the 
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company never paid any dividends, the 
railway, instead of being a benefit to the 
island, became a drain on the resources 
of the royal treasury, in spite of a pas- 
senger rate of over five cents a mile, a 
price in no way commensurate with the 
traveling comforts afforded. 

The United States military govern- 
ment, on assuming possession of Porto 
Rico, denied the claim for the eight per 
cent. dividend on the capital represented 
by the proportionate amount of road 
constructed. The French company then 
reorganized itself as ‘“The American 
Railway Company,”’ with the majority 
of the old stockholders and under the 
same management. Since then the gaps 
on the line have been closed, though 
one of about twenty-five miles between 
Aguadilla and Camuy remained unfin- 
ished until a short time ago. This last 
gap, as I myself had occasion to exper- 
ience, often caused the traveler great 
annoyance, since time-tables and vehicle 
arrangements between the two princi- 
pal points were not calculated to insure 
reliable connections. 

The passenger tariff has remained 
about the same. The present accom- 
modations are somewhat superior to 


those of yore, when the trainsran at slow 
speed, about fifteen miles an hour. If 
one was lucky enough to make connec- 
tions between Camuy and Aguadilla, the 
distance of about a hundred and twenty 
miles between San Juan and Ponce 
might be covered in a day. Otherwise, 
an enforced rest of twenty-four hours in 
a forsaken village, with execrable hotel 
accommodations, was unavoidable. A 
recent change in management, however, 
has improved these conditions. 

The equipment of a passenger train 
in Porto Rico consists of an antiquated 
locomotive of French pattern, with one 
first-class and one second-class coach, 
to which are sometimes added a few 
open sugar-cane cars loaded with cattle. 
There is an early morning train each 
way between San Juan and Ponce, one 
between Arecibo and San Juan, and a 
smaller afternoon train each way be- 
tween Ponce and Mayaguez. Until 
lately one was never sure of the correct- 
ness of the time-tables at intervening 
stations. The train sometimes arrived 
half an hour early, in which case it was 


‘sure to pull out without regard to the 


prescribed time of its departure. 
The first-class passenger coaches are 
about twenty-five feet long 











and are divided into two 
compartments, one of 
which is furnished with 
leather seats, the other with 
cane seats, arranged either 
lengthwise or in the com- 
mon American fashion. In 
accordance with the cli- 
matic requirements there 
are no glass windows, their 
place being taken by lat- 
ticed wooden shutters ; and 
the floors are bare of rugs. 
The second-class coaches 
are similarly arranged, but 
contain only wooden 
benches, and lack toilet 
accommodations. Some- 








A STREET CAR IN A PORTO RICAN CITY 


times a coach is divided to 
serve for both classes. Light 
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TRANSPORTING SUGAR-CANE TO THE RAILWAY 


is furnished by kerosene lamps, and on 
the whole the cars are kept tolerably 
clean. 

For a time an attempt was made by 
the company to run dining-cars. The 
experiment was soon abandoned, though 
it has been resumed recently, with a 
somewhat improved service. But it is 
always safest to take a basket-lunch 
along on through trips. I have seen 
one of these abandoned dining-cars on 
a side-track of the depot in Ponce, and 
consequently do not wonder. at the fail- 
ure of that attempt. It was nothing 
more than a sort of box-car with cur- 
tained windows, about twenty feet long, 
with a small refrigerator in one corner, 
several collapsible tables at the sides, and 
a few small ones in the center. Only 
sandwiches and other cold food could 
be served. ; 

The freight rolling-stock consists of 
small flat-cars with upright posts, spe- 
cially designed for the transportation of 
sugar-cane, which forms the principal 
freight material. Small private side lines 
from the sugar plantations serve as feed- 


ers to the main line. With the excep- 
tion of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, 
the stations are of the most unpreten- 
tious kind, being sometimes nothing 
more than a dilapidated hovel or a 
discarded box-car. 

In view of the fact that the old 
French Railroad only ran along the 
coast line, traversing sugar lands princi- 
pally, and that there are no railways 
crossing the island in either direction, 
the project of the “‘Porto Rico Railway, 
Light and Power Company’’—an Amer- 
ican corporation acting as a foreign 
institution, to build and maintain an 
electric road from San Juan to Ponce, 
with side lines to important parts of the 
interior—if executed, is likely to prove 
a great step, especially toward the devel- 
opment of the agricultural resources of 
Porto Rico. The coffee and tobacco dis- 
tricts would be benefited particularly by 
such a road, which would largely do 
away with the pack-mules and ox-carts 
by means of which commodities are now 
transported from the hills and valleys of 
the interior to the sea-coast. 
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AT THE STATION IN YAUCO 
The best type of passenger trains seen in Porto Rico 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The promoters of the road include in 
their plans the supplying of electric light 
and power to San Juan and other towns, 
and figure that the falls of the Rio de la 
Platta and Rio Loiza will furnish them 
with a capacity of about twelve thousand 
horse-power, which is more than sufh- 
cient for their entire needs. The favor- 
able prospects of the proposed electric 
line will be further enhanced if’ the 
Porto Rican legislature executes its 
plans of improving the roads of the 
interior that are destined to 
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While fit for ox-cart travel in the dry 
season, it was hardly more than a trail; 
during rainy weather it was barely pass- 
able even for pack-mules. Altogether 
there were about a hundred and eighty 
miles of good roads, including the eighty 
miles or more of the military highway. 

This latter road, aside from its impor- 
tance as a principal avenue for passenger 
and freight traffic from the interior and 
the unsurpassed beauty of the landscape 
which it traverses, deserves special men- 





act as its feeders. 

Desirable, however, as the 
success of this enterprise is 
for the island, not many steps 
beyond a survey have been 
made by the company to- 
ward a realization of the 
project. A few miles of road- 
bed between Rio Piedras 
and Caguas have been con- 
structed. This is level 
ground, and presents no en- 
gineering difficulties. The 
franchise was granted on the 
second of March, 1903, un- 
der a bond of a hundred 
thousand dollars that the 
road-bed was to be completed 
from San Juan to Caguas 
before the fifteenth of June, 
1904; but this time-limit 

















had to be extended. It is 
hinted that temporary finan- 
cial troubles are at the bot- 
tom of the company’s delay in pushing 
the enterprises; and it is to be hoped, 
in the interest of Porto Rican develop- 
ment, that its difficulties are only of a 
passing nature. 

With the exception of the fine mili- 
tary road crossing Porto Rico from north 
to south, and a few short highways 
between several towns, kept in good 
condition, there were under Spanish 
rule no roads to be considered in con- 
nection with the question of transporta- 
tion. The general country road was, 
as a rule, about two yards in width. 





A DINING-CAR ON THE OLD FRENCH RAILROAD 


tion on account of the unusually careful 
manner in which it was built and main- 
tained by the Spaniards and is kept up 
by their successors. All along the 
road, at intervals of about half a mile, 
are comfortable stone buildings, each 
housing a capataz (foreman) and several 
camineros (road laborers), who are con- 
tinually patroling their sections with a 
view of immediately repairing any defects 
caused by traffic or weather; with the 
result that the highway is kept in as 
excellent a condition as the best macad- 
amized roads to be seen anywhere. 
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The pay of the capataz and camineros 
is far better than that of the average la- 
borer in Porto Rico. They are engaged 
by the month and receive respectively 
twenty-five and twenty dollars, while 
the present wages for day-labor in the 
island range only from twenty-five to 
fifty cents. ‘Thanks to the good con- 
dition in which these workmen keep 
the roads, one may drive comfortably, 
even with Porto Rican horses, and in- 
cluding stops for meals, over the eighty 
odd miles from San Juan to Ponce in 
fourteen hours. No visitor should miss 
this delightful trip. 

Since the annexation of Porto Rico 
by the United States much attention 
has been paid by the government to 
the improvement of old roads and the 
building of new; and under the new 
American management of affairs the 
work is progressing rapidly. The mile- 
age of good roads kept under mainte- 
nance has been increased from about 
a hundred and seventy-five to nearly 
five hundred miles; and while the new 
American roads are not as substantially 
built as the old Spanish ones, they serve 
their purpose admirably. In fact, the 
new highway of over fifty miles, from 
Arecibo to Ponce, and the branch 
of the military road from Cayey to Gua- 
yama, less than twenty miles, may be 
favorably compared with the old military 
highway. 

At present, work is being pushed on 
many different roads with a view to 
opening the remotest interior to cart 
trafic. The cost of road building in 
Porto Rico varies considerably accord- 
ing to the topography of the country. 
First-class macadamized roads in the 
mountain districts cost, for example, as 
high as fourteen thousand dollars per 
mile, while the expense of the same 
work in the lowlands is only about 
sixteen hundred dollars. Under the 
Spanish régime the cost of road building 
was much greater. 

Comparatively, more progress than in 
any other method of transportation has 
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been made in the matter of the Porto 
Rican street railways, of which there 
were but a couple of ancient lines in 
operation prior to the American occu- 
pation. Even now there are only two 
cities, San Juan and Ponce, which have 
modern systems of urban street railways, 
but these are of the latest overhead 
electric trolley pattern, with large, com- 
fortable cars equal to those of any 
American city, even to the class of 
advertisements displayed inside, which 
are identical with those to be seen in 
New York or Chicago street cars, but 
are printed in Spanish. 

Thestock companies controlling these 
lines are American, but the methods of 
operation are not always so. For ex- 
ample, in Ponce the cars will receive 
and let off passengers wherever hailed, 
and in San Juan one may see the con- 
ductors and motormen in the most 
extraordinary attire while on duty. I 
have seen a barefooted motorman oper- 
ating his lever in a black coat, white 
kid gloves, and duck trousers, while 
another one was on duty in white trou- 
sers stuck into high rubber boots. 

The third largest city of Porto Rico, 
Mayaguez, still has its old system of 
mule cars running between the city 
proper and Playa, the port. The cars 
of this line are really of antediluvian 
pattern, accommodating about ten per- 
sons, and drawn by two archaic mules. 
But they appear modern when compared 
with the one-mule vehicles of another 
line running from Playa to Guanajibo, 
a pleasant summer resort in the bay of 
Mayaguez. These little cars, with tat- 
tered gray linen curtains flying in the 
breeze, accommodate only four passen- 
gers, and are constructed in such a top- 
heavy way and run on such narrow 
tracks, that if two tolerably big men 
should happen to ride on the same side 
of a car, it would be in danger of top- 
pling over. Aside from the three cities 
named, there is no town in Porto Rico 
of sufficient importance to support a 
street-car line. 
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EASTER PROCESSION OF THE GREEK PATRIARCH, JERUSALEM 


























HOLY WEEK IN THE HOLY CITY 


FESTIVALS OF CROSS AND 


However well aware the traveler may 
be that Jerusalem is a Mohammedan 
city, here the all-pervading sights and 
sounds characteristic of Islam strike 
him with special force and vividness. 
The ‘‘Lo Illah il Allah”’ of the muezzin, 
as five times daily he calls the faithful 
to prayer, assumes a new significance 
when heard over the house-tops of Zion. 
The irony of Moslem dominion over 
the capital of Christendom is felt with 
peculiar intensity, and the feeling 
gradually disappears only in that wider 
appreciation of Jerusalem as a holy city 
for three religions, which daily incidents 
and experiences impress upon the visitor. 
For Christian, Jew, and Mohammedan, 
Jerusalem is full of holy places. 

At no time during the whole year, 
perhaps, is this remarkable cosmopol- 
itan character of Jerusalem so marked 
as at Easter, for the city is then full of 
pilgrims from the four quarters of the 
globe. ‘To the Christian, the city is 
naturaily of the most intense interest at 
this time; for the commemoration of 
the passion and resurrection of Jesus, 
in which all Christendom shares, takes 
on tenfold impressiveness when cele- 
brated on the very scene where the 
wondrous events were enacted. Hither 
journey thousands from America and 
Europe, to share in or look upon the 
celebrations held in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. 

The present church is the successor 
of many others that have been erected 
on the spot revealed by a miraculous 
dream to the Empress Helena as the 
place of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ. A common church for all 


Christians, its neutrality must needs be 
9 


CRESCENT IN JERUSALEM 


guaranteed by the Turk. Within its 
walls are set aside separate chapels for 
the worship of the Latin and Greek 
churches and the various Eastern sects. 
Since the Greek church is the native 
and national church of Christian Pales- 
tine, to it is ceded the chief place in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher; and 
it is to the Easter celebration according 
to its splendid ritual that the main 
interest attaches. However foreign the 
ritual may seem, and however great the 
unlikelihood of this spot being the true 
site of Calvary, the sense of human 
brotherhood must be dead indeed in 
the most idly curious spectator who is 
not impressed with the sanctity of the 
occasion and the simple faith and 
reverence of the worshiping hosts. 
Ritualistic and archeological disputes 
seem matters of small moment in the 
presence of throngs of worshipers of all 
nations—visible witness of the unity of 
mankind gathered in reverence at this 
place whose sanctity has been attested 
by so many centuries of Christian tra- 
dition. 

The week’s celebrations begin on 
Palm Sunday. The bazaars which line 
the narrow streets leading to the church, 
ordinarily filled with rosaries, candles, 
and other sacred mementos, are this 
day gay with palm branches, curiously 
plaited and wreathed about the pictures 
of Jesus and the saints. They are 
bought by the pilgrims, carried into the 
church, and are there pressed against 
the holy relics and blessed—to be car- 
ried back to the home country and 
reverently treasured. The exodus from 
the church at the conclusion of the ser- 
vices of this day is one of the most 
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RUSSIAN PILGRIMS ON PALM SUNDAY 


picturesque and suggestive incidents of 
this supreme week. 

The visitor sees coming out of the 
church door, now with faces lighted 
with the joy and enthusiasm of faith, 
the same pilgrims whom he saw herded 
together on the great Russian steam- 
ships in the harbor of Jaffa, carried 
thither from Black Sea ports as freight, 
with minimum cost and comfort. He 
passed them in hundreds trudging on 
foot over the sixty-mile carriage road 


from Jaffa to Jerusalem, strange north- 
ern figures wandering over the Plain of 
Sharon, along fields which are veritable 
carpets of flowers, gorgeous with red 
poppies—the Roses of Sharon. Evi- 
dently they are Russians of the poorest 
peasantry, many of them aged, whose 
seamed faces record a life of privation 
and hardship; men with shaggy hair 
and unkempt beards, women _bare- 
headed and barefooted, or at best shod 
with the roughest boots or wooden 
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> PATRIARCH PERFORMING THE FEET-WASHING CEREMONY 


sabots. They are fulfilling the desire 
of a lifetime, and are making the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem and Bethlehem at 
the sacrifice of the savings of years. 
They travel over the intensely hot Plain 
of Jericho to bathe in Jordan’s sacred 
waters, weary and footsore but sustained 
by the unfaltering faith and piety that 
distinguish the Slav. 

The cheerful endurance of un- 
told privations and hardships by these 
simple people, the reverence expressed 


in every movement, and the joy they 
experience on Palm Sunday in waving 
palm branches in the courtyard of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, are 
memorable features of a visit to the 
Holy Land—features which, in these 
later days of tourists, preserve some faint 
reflection of the glamor which hung over 
Palestine for the Crusaders eight hun- 
dred years ago. 

The most interesting and unusual 
ceremony occurs on the Thursday be- 
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fore Easter, when the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by Jesus is commemorated. 
For this ceremony a platform is erected 
in the court before the church, which 
is crowded to suffocation. The Patri- 
arch of the Greek Church in Jerusalem, 
in company with several priests of a 
lower order, mounts the high platform, 
and laying aside his splendid raiment, 
performs the humble office. The rapid- 
ity of the ceremony convinces one that 
the washing of the feet is a most formal 
proceeding, but the solemnity of the 
participators and the profound silence 
of the multitude are impressive in the 
highest degree. 

Quite as imposing and impressive, if 
in a totally different way, is the Proces- 
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sion of the Patriarch on Easter Sunday. 
In keeping with the day, it is of a more 
triumphal nature. From early morning 
the narrow street leading from the 
Greek convent to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher is kept clear by Turkish 
soldiers. The procession emerges from 
the great gateway of the convent and 
enters the narrow street. At the head 
are the cavasses—Turkish attachés to 
the various consulates in Jerusalem, gor- 
geously uniformed and glittering with 
decorations. Following them come the 
priests and the Patriarch, round about 
whom are carried the brilliant ecclesi- 
astical regalia. It is but a short walk, 
a matter of five or six minutes, and the 
procession is soon over. Short as it is, 
it is very stately, and fills the little street 
with unusual pomp. 

In startling contrast with the sedate- 
ness which characterizes the Christian 
ceremonies at this time is the Moslem 
counter-demonstration, the Nebe Musa 
(Prophet Moses) Parade. For several 
days bands of Arabs, some of them of 
the wildest of the Bedouins, have been 
entering Jerusalem from the adjoining 
provinces to take part in this great 
religious ceremony, which comprises a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the Prophet 
Moses and the return to Jerusalem. 
The reputed tomb of Moses lies among 
the mountains which overlook the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea, some twenty 
miles from the city. On Tuesday the 
procession leaves Jerusalem ; the return, 
a demonstration of the wildest sort, is 
accomplished on the Thursday before 
Easter. 

If the tourist wishes to see this spec- 
tacular demonstration, he must hurry 
from the feet-washing ceremony through 
the winding streets, across the city, and 
out by St. Stephen’s Gate. Outside 
the gate, on both sides of the steep road 
which leads down into the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and over the Mount of 
Olives, on the hillside overlooking the 
road, on the walls of Jerusalem, occu- 
pying every conceivable point of vantage, 
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TURKISH SOLDIERS ON GUARD AT THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER 


is massed a throng of some fifty thousand 
people. Thousands of men in the char- 
acteristic Syrian dress, and multitudes 
of Moslem women, with veiled faces, 
many-colored turbans, and gaily dyed 
parasols, make a picture of extraordinary 
animation and vivid color. Across the 
valley one sees the procession, a horde 
of Moslems, making its way over the 
Mount of Olives. As it passes along the 
road, the Moslem women lift their voices 
in shrill cries and chants of welcome, 


Approaching the city, the parade 
moves very slowly, for its march is con- 
tinually interrupted by the diversions 
afforded by the Arabsin its ranks. Sud- 
denly a ring is formed and a mock duel 
fought, to the intense delight and amid 
the applause of the spectators. Then 
perhaps a juggler approaches, giving an 
exhibition of his skill, or a prestidigitator 
who drives daggers through his lips and 
cheeks. In the absence of any special 
knowledge of Islamism, one must sup- 
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MOSLEM FANATICS RETURNING TO JERUSALEM 


pose it is in honor of the Prophet that 
each one gives evidence of the skill which 
is in him. Then, most terrifying of all, 
men naked to the waist come leaping 
by, slashing their flesh with knives in 
paroxysms of religious fury. The pro- 
cession has been marching all night 
long, and not sedately, for the Bedouins 
dance and leap continuously, their faces 
and bodies dripping with sweat. All 
this takes place to the incessant accom- 
paniment of shouts, songs, hand-clap- 





ping, and the firing of pistols. The din 
is terrific, and the excitement reaches 
its climax at the passing of the Prophet’s 
Flag, an old green banner said to have 
been carried at the head of the Israelites 
when Moses led them out of the cap- 
tivity of Egypt. As the procession en- 
ters the City it passes immediately into 
the Temple area, the great enclosure 
surrounding the site of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, now occupied by the Mosque of 
Omar, from which enclosure all but 
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Moslems are rigorously excluded at this 
time. 

Some hours afterward one meets 
the separated bands of Arabs, still excited 
and engaging from time to time in 
brawls among themselves. Christian 
““dogs’’ must be wary at this time, for 
under the influence of the fanaticism 
of the moment Moslem hate for them 
is ill-concealed; and to be spat upon 
and rudely jostled are by no means 
infrequent experiences. 

An incident which occurred during 
the Easter celebrations at the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher goes to show, 
however, that in spite of the frequent 
expression of hostility, it would be un- 
fair to suppose that no sense of sym- 
pathy for the Christian, hateful idolater 
as he is, can enter the Moslem heart. 
Within the church the crowd is held in 
check by Turkish soldiers; and at this 
celebration, one of them in’ performing 
his duties found it necessary to dislodge 
from an advantageous place a woman 
and her little son, Russian pilgrims. 
As they were led down the aisle, the 
pilgrims, overcome with disappointment 
and grief at not being permitted to look 
upon that which meant so much to them, 
and for which they had traveled thou- 
sands of miles and sacrificed the poor 
savings of many years, burst into tears. 
An American lady, before whom they 
passed, expressed her sympathy. When 
the soldier returned he inquired of the 
dragoman of her party what Madame 
was saying; and learning of the great 
disappointment of the pilgrims, a tender 
spot in the Moslem’s heart must have 
been touched, for he promptly sought 
them and brought them back to the 
place they had occupied. 

During the same celebrations it was 
further made evident that _ neither 
Moslem nor Christian has a monopoly of 
either the good or evil passions. The 
several chapels assigned to the various 
sects are situated around the great 


centralaltar over ‘‘the verysepulcher’”’ of 
With the conclusion of the 


Christ, 
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services, varying in length within the 
chapels, the devout emerge and make a 
procession round the altar upon which 
various rites are performed. It fre- 
quently happens that some of the sects 
complete the services within their 
chapels simultaneously, and at the same 
moment attempt to gain immediate pos- 
session of the altar, resulting, of course, 
in a collision. During my visit the 
Armenians and the Copts came together. 
A feature of the ritual of one party is 
the placing of the hat of the Patriarch 
upon the altar. This performance either 
actually or pretendedly shocked their 
brethren of the other rite beyond en- 
durance. Immediately a riot began, 
and with a shout and a rush the squad 
of Turkish soldiers, held outside for 
just such emergencies, charged into 
the church and speedily put an end to 
the scandalous disturbance. However 
offensive to Christian sensibilities it 
may be that an armed body of Moslem 
soldiers should encamp within the por- 
tals of this church, long experience has 
proven that it is a necessary precaution. 
The riot of this day was but a frivolous 
incident compared to the bloody battles 
of crooks and crucifixes which formerly 
disgraced this ground—displays of Chris- 
tian forbearance and brotherly love 
which were not likely to mitigate Mos- 
lem contempt. 

With the passing of Easter and the 
springtime, Jerusalem and _ Palestine 
gradually reassume their more somber 
and usual aspects. Easter ceremonies 
over, the multitude of pilgrims and 
tourists leave the city; and for a short 
time afterward Bethlehem, the Jordan, 
and many other places near Jerusalem 
and associated with the life of Jesus, are 
favorite points of pilgrimage. The 
approach of summer, hot and dry, and 
dreaded by Americans and Europeans, 
is the signal for dispersion. 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE FIASCO 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


With jubilant optimism the American 
people have believed that our treaty- 
making statesmen, our patriotic con- 
suls, and our pioneers of trade were 
carrying the United States toward com- 
mercial conquest of the southern half 
of this hemisphere, the islands of the 
Pacific, and the empires and colonies of 
Asia. The popular notion that we are 
accomplishing a trade invasion of these 
two continents and the islands between 
is shown by the official record to 
be a sanguine fallacy. The truth has 
not been suppressed. It appears regu- 
larly in monthly compendiums issued 
by the government at Washington. If 
the public consulted and properly inter- 
preted these ponderous tomes, the reve- 
lation would no doubt evoke a national 
sensation. 

But most of us are not disposed to 
tarry long at statistical tables. The 
story is told at the national capital that 
an American citizen wrote to a federal 
department asking that the govern- 
ment’s big book on foreign trade be 
sent him, and that it be forwarded as 
soon as possible as it was required for 
immediate use. The answer went back 
that it would be sent as requested if he 
would indicate what volume he desired. 
“‘It makes no difference which volume 
you send,”’ was the reply, ‘so long as 
it’s thick and heavy; my daughter 
wants it to press autumn leaves in.’’ 

Statesmen, economists, editors, and 
magazine contributors — equipped to 
translate the tabulated details of our 
commercial defeat in South America, 
Oceanica, and Asia into the language 
of the people—have loyally refused to 
capitulate to the facts, It is popular 


to emphasize our boundless strength at 
home and our fancied supremacy abroad. 
This flamboyant patriotism on the part 
of speakers and writers has created a 
wide-spread misconception in the United 
States regarding the status of our for- 
eign trade. The public, therefore, is 
totally unprepared for the official dis- 
closure that in Latin America south of 
the Isthmus, in Asia, and in the various 
Pacific island commonwealths we have 
encountered overwhelming commercial 
failure. 

The federal publications show that 
the United States is credited with only 
4.66 per cent. of the great import trade 
of Asia—a continent that buys more 
merchandise abroad in a year than 
America does. The official account 
further reveals that South America buys 
as much merchandise abroad in one year 
as we sell to that continent in eight. 
These tell-tale figures find no place in 
the popular reviews and declamations 
of the hour. 

The official tables furnish the aston- 
ishing fact that the Pacific islands, lying 
in what we like to regard as the path 
of our manifest trade destiny, buy more 
manufactures from our great commer- 
cial rivals than the United States exports 
tothe United Kingdom and continental 
Europe combined. In fact, our total 
exports to all Oceanica are less than 
the Philippines alone import. We have 
failed in great measure to crowd our 
way into our own harbors, while in the 
vast circle of Pacific markets we have 
missed the most alluring opportunity 
that -has ever confronted a maritime 
nation. 

Not only have many of our publicists 
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and statesmen been loyally silent regard- 
ing proofs of stagnation in our paltry 
exports of manufactures to South Amer- 
ica, Oceanica, and Asia, but they have 
sturdily ignored figures revealing that 
our shipments to some of these coun- 
tries have been actually declining. 

Our total exports of merchandise to 
all South America, Oceanica, and Asia 
combined brought in 1904 a per capita 
return to the people of the United States 
of less than fifteen cents a month. 

Summed upina sentence, the situation 
with which we are now face to face is 
the rapid decrease in our exports of 
agricultural products and the failure of 
our manufactured exports to fill the 
resulting gap. 

Hitherto we have had a surplus of 
farm products to sell. The nations 
have gladly sent their ships here to 
secure our agricultural supplies. Ninety- 
seven per cent. of these cargoes has 
gone across the seas on foreign vessels. 
Today our exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts are decreasing at an enormous 
rate. The value shipped abroad in 1904 
was nearly one hundred millions less 
than it was in 1901. We have reached 
a turning-point in our commercial his- 
tory. Our enormous and _ increasing 
home consumption is leaving a con- 
stantly dwindling surplus of farm pro- 
ducts for export. 

We shipped abroad, in fact, more 
breadstuffs a quarter of a century ago 
than we did in 1904. America with- 
held from export in the past year over 
half a billion bushels of wheat. It was 
the greatest amount ever kept in this 
country. It was not enough. To keep 
our mills grinding, we had to import 
wheat from Canada. In the year 1880 
we not only exported a hundred million 
more bushels of wheat than we did in 
the past year but we also shipped abroad 
then almost double the quantity of corn 
we do today. 

It is not because of agricultural de- 
cline that we are failing to maintain our 
record as an exporter of farm products, 
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The ravenous capacity of American fac- 
tories and larders for the farm yield of 
this country will be vividly realized if 
one keeps in mind the statement of 
Secretary Wilson, in a recent report, 
that in two years the farms of the United 
States produce a wealth of harvests equal 
to the value of all the gold dug from all 
the mines of the earth in the past four 
hundred years. 

The United States now consumes 
nearly five billion dollars’ worth of pro- 
ducts annually from American farms. 
That is not all. We are levying more 
and more every year upon foreign fields 
for additional supplies. Our importa- 
tion of articles of food and animals, not 
to mention agricultural raw materials 
for our factories, now amounts to about 
a quarter of a billion dollars in value per 
annum. The people of America have 
no occasion to be solicitous as to the 
disposition of their crops. ‘The world 
will gladly take all we can spare. The 
surplus for shipment abroad in 1904 
averaged only a trifle over one dollar per 
acre throughout the farming area of the 
United States. Had American farms 
in any recent year failed to yield their 
harvests in quantity sufficient to spare 
even so small a sum as a dollar’s worth 
per acre, famine and industrial panic 
would have overswept the Old World. 
This decrease in our agricultural exports 
would mean disaster to other nations, 
hitherto dependent upon us, but for the 
providential cultivation of the plains of 
Manitoba, Siberia, and Argentina. 
America should welcome, not deplore, 
the appearance of new agricultural fac- 
tors in the world’s trade equation. 

The foregoing facts, taken from off- 
cial sources, show that our export com- 
merce has, in the main, not been a 
triumph of competition. The arrival of 
American cargoes on foreign shores has 
been regarded abroad in the nature of 
a harvest festival We did not, like 
England, have to push the trade. Our 


merchandise, in large measure, was not 
competitive. Its sale was assured, Now 
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the United States is face to face with a 
new and remarkable condition. Vast as 
our farming resources are, they are be- 
coming inadequate for our own needs. 
If the present rapid rate of decrease in 
our exports of agricultural products con- 
tinues, America must greatly multiply 
its exports of manufactures or consent 
to fall far behind other nations as a 
foreign trader. 

Apparently we are well equipped to 
face the change in conditions. As a 
manufacturing nation we have no 
equal. We produce, according to 
the last census, thirteen billion dollars’ 
worth of factory goods in a year. Cur- 
rent estimates place the value at fifteen 
billion. The annual volume of our 
manufactures will be more clearly real- 
ized by comparing it with the output of 
other countries. It is equal to all the 
goods produced in all the factories of 
the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany combined. But these three 
countries together export more manu- 
factures in one year than the United 
States, at the present rate, will ship 
abroad in half a decade. Reports from 
the Board of Trade of London, in Jan- 
uary, show that the total exports from 
the United Kingdom in 1904 were val- 
ued at $1,504,000,000, eighty per cent. 
of which was from exports of manufac- 
tures. America’s greatest export year 
was 1901. In that year we shipped 
abroad over $1,487,000,000, but nearly 
one billion dollars’ worth of that was for 
farm products. 

We have been blind to alluring oppor- 
tunity. Official returns show that while 
we have been maintaining the political 
gespel that safeguards the autonomy of 
the republics south of the Isthmus, 
Europe has secured their trade; and 
that while, with impressive dignity, we 
have held open the trade door of Asia, 
the cargoes of our competitors have 
been pouring through. Even our own 
colonial islands in the Pacific are being 
exploited by our trade rivals. 

We have grossly exaggerated the 


importance of our European trade, while 
minimizing the value of the South 
American and far Pacific field. Europe 
has bought all the farm products we 
could spare, but its purchases of com- 
petitive factory goods have never been 
great. A vast volume of patriotic mis- 
information has been circulated on this 
subject. There has been a marked 
increase in our exports of certain Amer- 
ican manufactured commodities which 
Europe could not produce at all, or 
not in sufficient quantity. Our most 
important exports, in point of value, to 
Europe in 1904 were copper manufac- 
tures. Next on this list was mineral 
oil. Yet notwithstanding a phenomenal 
increase in these two articles, our 
exports of manufactures to Europe in 
1903 amounted to twenty-six million 
dollars less than they did in 1900. That 
being the total decline, despite the 
increase in our exports of the commodi- 
ties that Europe could not get in sufh- 
cient bulk elsewhere, the actual decline 
in the value of our shipments of factory 
goods that enter into competition with 
Old World manufactures was far greater 
than twenty-six million dollars. In 
1904 there was an advance in the value 
of our total exports of manufactures to 
Europe, but it is found upon investiga- 
tion that the increase is due in large 
measure to an extraordinary increase in 
copper and mineral oil shipments. There 
is much food for thought in the fact 
that our total sales of manufactures 
to Europe and the United Kingdom 
combined do not today equal the value 
of the exports of factory goods from 
the Netherlands, a little kingdom 
whose population is not greater than 
that of the two cities, New York and 
Chicago. 

And now a most remarkable thing in 
commercial history is taking place. 
The popularity of American manufac- 
tures in Europe is increasing, while our 
exports of such goods is decreasing. 
The secret is that American factories 
are being built all over Europe. They 
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‘ are being constructed under American 
direction by American capital. They 
are to be operated by American mechan- 
ical genius, and the distribution of their 
output will be managed by American 
energy and shrewdness. Even now 
these American factories in Europe are 
turning out great quantities of goods. 
American money to the extent of fifty 
million dollars is already profitably 
invested in these undertakings. On 
European soil—with cheap European 
labor directed by the most skilful of 
American superintendents — American 
sewing machines, American printing 
machinery, American boilers, American 
electrical apparatus, and numberless 
other American manufactures, together 
with machinery for further manufac- 
turing, are now being produced. 

This conquest of Europe, not with 
goods made in America but with Amer- 
ican genius and American dollars, is 
one of the greatest movements in the 
history of trade. Such a commercial 
Americanization of the Old World wiil, 
doubtless, at first thought, minister to 
our pride; but it will seriously diminish 
our exports of manufactures to Europe. 
I am indebted to Dr. John Franklin 
Crowell, former president of ‘Trinity 
College and until recently economic 
expert for the United States govern- 
ment, for a graphic summing up of this 
new and significant phase of the world’s 
industrial development. ‘For a short 
time,’’ said Dr. Crowell, “‘there was 
an American commercial invasion of 
Europe; it has given way to an inva- 
sion of Europe with American ideas.’’ 
The fact of overwhelming importance in 
the Americanization of Europe is that 
the nations of that continent, already 
beating us badly in South America, 
Oceanica, and Asia, will be equipped to 
flood these markets with factory wares 
virtually indistinguishable from our own, 
save as they are made in intelligent con- 
formity with the preferences of their 
patrons. If we were intrenched com- 
mercially on these continents and islands, 
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we might defy the advent of cargoes of 
goods in replica of our own. But we 
are not intrenched there. Our rivals 
have won the right of way. 

We have already seen that Asia cred- 
its us with only 4.66 per cent. of its 
imports. Oceanica, which buys more 
manufactures than we sell to the Old 
World, gets only 11.95 per cent. of its 
total imports from us. South America 
credits us with 12.55 per cent. Such 
is the wide record of our defeat, even 





WHERE SOUTH AMERICA’S IMPORTS COME FROM 
The United Statés’ share of our sister continent’s trade is 


about one-eighth. 


when we include our exports of agri- 
cultural products. Asia, Oceanica, 
and South America in 1902 imported 
$1,642,708,000 worth of merchandise. 
That is one hundred and fifty-five mil- 
lion dollars more than the gross value 
of our foreign sales in all lands in the 
greatest export year in our history. 
Beginning with the year 1897, and add- 
ing up the value of all our exports to 
South America for eight years—pecu- 
liarly prosperous ones at home —the 
grand total is found to be thirty-three 
million dollars less than that continent 
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buys in a single year abroad. Our total 
export trade with South America, which 
has been the theme of much American 
optimism, has brought during these 
eight years an average annual per capita 
revenue of less than fifty cents to the 
people of the United States. 

Any alert European nation, if in- 
trenched as we are on the New World 
continent, would absolutely dominate 
the South American trade. In fact, 
Europe is taking possession of South 
America almost as effect- 
ually as if it had annexed 
that continent. While it is 
obvious that four dollars to 
every inhabitant of the 
United States, as a result of 
eight years’ of exports to 
South America, is not asum 
over which we have any 
occasion to exult, there is 
the possibility of more than 
financial failure in our rela- 
tionship with the Tepublics 
below the Isthmus. Our con- 
tinued defeat and Europe’s 
increasing triumph in secur- 
ing the trade of that conti- 
nent are together creating 
an international condition 
that gives promise of chal- 
lenging in important par- 
ticulars our over-lordship of 
the southern half of the 
western hemisphere. 

When we turn from our 
total paltry shipments of merchandise to 
South America, Oceanica, and Asia, and 
consider the one item of exported manu- 
factures, we are confronted by a more 
depressing spectacle. The manufac- 
tures bought by all Asia from the United 
States in the fiscal year 1904 yielded 
a per capita revenue to the people of 
America of less than one cent a week. 
In fact, to bring the revenue from our 
shipments of manufactures to the Orient 
up to fully one cent a week there would 
have to be an increase of over two and 
a half million dollars in our Far Eastern 
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commerce. The marvel is not that we 
have some trade with the Orient, but 
that it is so pitiably small. The United 
States, it may be said, is one vast factory 
and department store, with a counter 
twelve hundred continental miles long, 
fronting upon the pulsating highway 
that leads direct from the mighty Orient. 
Nevertheless, our sale of manufactures 
to the Orient is of incredible insignifi- 
cance; and of that commerce, over 
which we have been indulging in pre- 
tentious boasts, more than 
one-third, or thirty-eight per 
cent., consists of mineral oil. 
The record becomes even 
more humiliating when we 
consider the exports of man- 
ufactures to individual coun- 
tries. Ourtrade with China 
has been greatly exaggerated. 
Our open-door policy has 
not contributed to the sale - 
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factures to Japan were rapidly declining 
up to the outbreak of the war. In 1903 
the value of all our manufactures sold 
to Japan was four million dollars less 
than it was at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century; and more than half of 
our small returns from Japan was for 
mineral oil. 

At the same time there was also a 
marked decline in Japan’s imports from 
Europe. Meanwhile, the imports into 
that empire from Asia were vastly 
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of our general manufactures 
in that empire. For many 
years China has been buy- 
ing two articles from us— 
uncolored cotton cloth and 
mineral oil. Our other ex- 
ports of manufactures to 
China are not only insignifi- 
cant, but up to the out- 
break of the war had declined 
steadily since 1899. Aside 
from oil and cotton cloth, 
our total export of factory 
goods to China has brought 
to the American people a per capita 
revenue of a trifle over two cents 
ayear. Yet China is a great importer 
of general manufactures from other 
countries, and is buying bigger cargoes 
every year. 

The plain facts regarding our trade 
with Japan run so counter to popular 
fancy that they have been totally un- 
welcome. There is a _ wide-spread 
delusion that the rise of Japan has 
meant the beginning of American trade 
ascendency in the Orient. But official 
records show that our exports of manu- 








WHERE ASIA’S IMPORTS COME FROM 


Of Asia’s billion-dollar imports we secure less than five 


per cent. 


increasing, the bulk of the huge volume 
of incoming cargoes from the Asiatic 
continent being raw material for the 
manufacturing establishments of Japan. 
This marked transformation in the 
character of the commerce of new 
Japan may well challenge serious atten- 
tion. Japan makes no secret of its 
aspiration to commercial supremacy in 
Asia and throughout the circuit of 
Western and Far Eastern islands. It 


is rapidly becoming the Great Britain 
of the Pacific, and is seizing the vast 
opportunity America has missed. 
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The exigencies of war have forced 
Japan to go abroad for manufactures, 
and we have profited by this emergency. 
The Island Kingdom has had to buy 
from America many war auxiliaries. 
But the significant fact confronts us 
that our exports of manufactures to 
Japan just prior to the war, exclusive 
of mineral oil, were bringing a per 
capita revenue to the American people 
of only six cents a year. Yet we have 
beguiled ourselves with reiteration of 
the percentage of increase in our trade 
as compared with what it was a genera- 
tion ago. ‘Taken by themselves, tables 
of percentages of increase are worse 
than meaningless; they are grossly 
misleading. 

A western boomer of a_ blue-print 
town site—a projected center of civili- 
zation whose ambitious streets and 
edifices existed only in the brain of the 
promoter—filled several States with flam- 
ing circulars setting forth that the popu- 
lation of the place had increased a 
hundred per cent. in one year. There 
were but two people in the embryo city, 
and the boomer was finally brought be- 
fore the courts. His unabashed defense 
was that he had sworn to the statistical 
truth; that in the year before he was 
the sole inhabitant, but that now he 
had a notary to issue affidavits. The 
population, therefore, had doubled, 
which was an increase of a hundred 
per cent. The defendant was released. 
It is possible that he is now among 
those zealous statisticians throughout 
America who are circulating the state- 
ment—which is true—that although the 
returns from the sale of all our manu- 
factures to Japan, including mineral oil, 
brings in normal times only one cent a 
month apiece to the people of the 
United States, the increase over our 
exports to that empire in 1870 is more 
than four thousand per cent. In other 
words, one cent a month apiece now to 
the American people is four thousand 
per cent. more than our income from 
Japan a generation ago ! 


Our failure in our own colonial 
islands is another significant chapter of 
trade defeat. The Philippines have 
failed to fulfil the large and picturesque 
promise that they were to serve as step- 
ping stones to our commercial invasion 
of the Orient; but more, they are 
being conquered commercially by our 
competitors. Although we are in a 
position to frame tariff discriminations 
in our own favor, we have managed to 
secure only a pitiably small per cent. 
of the imports into our Asiatic archi- 
pelago. 

In the affairs of Hawaii American 
failure of another sort is presented. 
Honolulu has been forced to the con- 
fession that the industrial depression of 
those mid-Pacific Islands is directly 
traceable to American occupation. 
Some of our laws of commerce and 
labor, which minister mightily to the 
development of our home mainland, are 
found to be ruinous to our island- 
colonies. 

The volume of our internal commerce 
shows a striking contrast with the pal- 
triness of our exports of manufactures 
to Asia, Oceanica, and South America. 
It is valued at twenty-two billion dollars 
annually, or twice the amount of the 
value of all the exports of all the nations 
combined. The average daily internal 
commerce of the United States, even 
counting every day in the year, is over 
sixty million dollars. During the past 
nine years, our annual exports of man- 
ufactures to South America averaged 
less than twenty-four million. At the 
rate of our shipments of factory goods, 
exclusive of mineral oil, to South 
America in 1904, one day’s business at 
home is worth more than two years of 
exports to all the republics south of 
Panama. One day’s trade in the United 
States is worth more than a_ year’s 
exports of manufactures, exclusive of 
mineral oil, to all South America and 
all the Pacific islands combined, and is 
worth more than a year and a half of 
shipments of manufactures, including 
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mineral oil, to all insular and continental 
Asia. One month’s internal commerce 
in the United States is worth more 
than America, at the present rate of 
exports of manufactures, will glean from 
South America, Oceanica, and Asia 
combined in eighteen years! 

Our present paltry commerce and the 
inauspicious promise for the future, 
unless there takes place a great awaken- 
ing in America in regard to our oppor- 
tunities and dangers, are made clear 
when we keep in mind that nearly nine 
hundred million people live in the coun- 
tries bordering the Pacific; that these 
countries are wonderfully rich in unex- 
ploited resources; that the awakening 
already taken place is making the Pacific 
a great highway of European traffic; 
and that the combined imports of South 
America, Oceanica, and Asia exceed 
by many millions the total value of all 
our exports to the world. 

In the presence of overwhelming suc- 
cess at home we have been blind to 
defeat abroad. Official returns at Wash- 
ington persistently supply the unequi- 
vocal details of our defeats, but they 
are published to no purpose. The 
smoke from American factories, turning 
out for America’s own use three times 
as great a volume of manufactures as 
all the nations of the earth export, has 
utterly obscured the humiliating facts 
of our unattained export commerce in 
factory goods. America, the greatest 
of manufacturing nations, has only ten 
per cent. of the world’s trade in finished 
products. 

We are adding steadily to our already 
mammoth output of manufacturing 
plants. When in the fullness of time 
America seeks to base its larger pros- 
perity on shipments of articles fashioned 
by ingenuity and enterprise rather than 
on products yielded by the soil, then 
we can no longer ignore the great out- 
lying markets of South America, the 
islands of the Pacific, and the countries 
of Asia. How shall we get those 
markets when we finally realize their 
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importance ? The official record makes 
it plain that what trade we have with 
those two continents, and with the 
islands between, is largely a result of 
their awakening rather than an indica- 
tion of our alertness to foreign oppor- 
tunity. In my judgment the successive 
recommendations from the White House 
that Congress send out trade commis- 
sions, as Germany and England do, to 
acquaint the home nation with the 
details of our foreign trade problems, 
are not second in importance to any 
message that has emanated from the 
chief executive in modern times. 

Europe has profited amazingly by 
realizing that fertile, resourceful South 
America is twice as large as the United 
States, and is buying great quantities of 
manufactures. The Old World has 
been instrumental in transforming many 
of the Pacific islands into progressive 
commonwealths, and is now enjoying 
the lion’s share of their annual imports, 
amounting to three hundred million 
dollars. And both Europe and Japan 
realize the meaning of the fact that 
North and South America could be set 
down in the immensity of Asia and still 
leave enough land around the margin to 
carve a country five times the size of 
the German Empire. All our rivals are 
keenly alive to the fact that the Orient’s 
yellow millions are not savages, but are 
now taking on modern ways and are 
sending for great cargoes of twentieth 
century manufactures. 

The import trade of South America, 
Oceanica, and Asia combined is now 
nearing the mark of two billion dollars. 
Rapid development makes almost cer- 
tain the prophecy that the present 
volume of their trade is but the begin- 
ning of the greatest of all over-sea traffic. 
All the leading nations except the 
United States are already in the field 
diligently gathering the great harvest. 
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THEODORE THOMAS—AN APPRECIATION 


By JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


Of those mortals who have com- 
manded success solely by deserving it, 
few compare with Theodore Thomas. 
It would be hard to find one in modern 
times who has so resolutely set out in 
youth to accomplish a definite career, 
and who without variableness or shadow 
of turning has achieved the end he 
sought. Unless this characteristic is 
understood the man will be misjudged ; 
unless the determination was just he 
cannot be held truly successful. 

Sixty years ago Theodore Thomas 
came here as a musical pi:cnomenon, 
and made a mild sensation. In those 
days a succés d’estime was no advertise- 
ment. In the small coterie of musical 
people in this country it was perceived 
that the boy was really an artist and 
not merely a phenomenon; that he had 
elementally a musical apprehension that 
was certain to develop. That was all— 
except poverty. It would be interest- 
ing, it it were necessary, to write of the 
early struggles of the boy in the Far 
West. We need only glance at the 
time when he played on the steamboats 
of the Mississippi and the time when 
he led one of the greatest of the world’s 
orchestras to find that in neither case, 
nor in any intervening period, was there 
any loss of artistic ideals. He never in 
the slightest bowed the knee to what 
he considered improper demands upon 
his art, but he was ready at any and at 
all times to present his views of music 
to any possible audience. It was for 
this reason that he was willing to run 
the whole gamut from a steamboat 
crowd, where in youth he had to nass 
the hat, or conducting the great orches- 
tral chorus at the Centennial Exhibi- 





tion, down to the later time when he 
gave concerts in a sort of glorified beer 
garden, and finally in a temple erected 
in his own honor. His mind was never 
set upon external things, but on the 
true message of music scores as he read 
them and as it seemed to him they must 
necessarily be interpreted to the world. 
It can easily be shown that he was 
adamant by remembering that the first 
recognition he ever had in this country 
was when he was taken from an orches- 
tra and placed in a chamber quartet. 
This was over fifty years ago, and at a 
time when his promotion seemed vital. 
He refused to stay in a position where 
he found interpretation not according 
to his ideals—for we must understand 
that first and Jast Thomas was a man of 
high ideals. There were years when 
he hardly had enough to eat, when he 
economized in everything but in his 
artistic endeavor. He would not turn 
aside to the right or to the left, even 
when there were oppertunities which 
seemed to bulk large for his future. 
He simply said that he had divined cer- 
tain things which he could not forego 
for any consideration. He in this re- 
sembled Socrates and his demon. The 
world has many instances of those who 
have laid down certain principles which 
wouid not be deviated from; but it is 
certain that no musician in modern 
times has been so positive as Thomas. 
His reward came in due time, though 
never in the measure which he hoped; 
it never gave him complete satisfaction, 
and never could do so—such was his 
temperament. He rose from a boy vir- 
tuosu to a place in a chamber quartet, 
and then to prominence as an orches- 
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tral director, without the popular adver- 
tisement in these days considered the 
forerunner of success. He loved true 
success, but had little regard for fame. 
Indeed, his greatest fault was in his 
seeming attitude of unsympathy toward 
those who rea!ly loved music. He cared 
at no time to have the claque sound in 
his ears. He always was less interested 
in those behind him in the audience 
than in the orchestra, yet it is impossi- 
ble to think that his alleged bitterness 
toward the public was not in some 
measure dictated by the actual lack of 
public appreciation. He wanted people 
to love music for its own sake. When 
he found the East diffident, he went to 
Cincinnati, where for a few years he 
made a name and fame which was out 
of all proportion to the furore he had 
created in the East. He was glad 
enough to go back to New York; but 
when he found that there was only a 
languid and social interest in the higher 
music he was perfectly willing to go to 
Chicago, where at least he was prom- 
ised an absolutely free hand, and where 
he could work in soil which was fresh. 

What shall we say of one who for 
sixty years of public life ever kept his 
ideals and developed them? That he 
was one of the last century’s great 
musicians is demonstrated by the fact 
that all of the great composers in his 
day were glad to send him their works 
in manuscript. He was not a man of 
divine afflatus in original conception, 
not a genius in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, but he had an unusual gift 
of interpretation. [hat was the forte 
which made him great, the one which 
made him known as the first great 
American musician, though he was 
scarcely in any respect a composer. It 
was felt by all who knew him that he 
had in some way entered into the spirit 
of the classic composers; that he more 
than any American had the true appre- 
ciation of the musical equation, both as 
to its objective qualities and its inherent 
message to humanity. He never had 
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the great desire to please audiences by 
titillations of the ear; music to him was 
a far-reaching message of fundamental 
refining influence; and though he felt 
it must be oft-repeated, he would never 
try to soften it. 

It is commonly said, and with some 
truth, that he was a cold, brusque man; 
that he had few friendships public or 
private. The truth was that having in 
youth made up his mind to achieve cer- 
tain ends, he felt it impossible to waste 
time on anything else. Dr. William 
Mason, who still survives, was the only 
man he called by his first name. Thomas 
could not spare his emotions from his 
didactic task. He was considered the 
most brutal of conductors, yet none 
ever sat under his baton but loved him, 
or at least respected him, in spite of his 
asperity. 

I will never cease to remember the 
night in Philadelphia, not many years 
ago, when Thomas was notified, just 
as he walked upon the stage, of the 
death of his wife. It was a mere 
coincidence that on this occasion his 
own arrangement of Chopin’s Marche 
Funébre was on the program. So far 
as the audience perceived he showed 
not the slightest emotion; but the first 
violoncello told me that for the only 
time in his many years’ association with 
Thomas tears ran down his cheeks. 
The latter part of the score was played 
practically without direction. 

And there let us leave Theodore 
Thomas—a man, a musician, and an 
interpreter, whose voice yet speaketh 
though he be gone, and to whom we owe 
so much that we now enjoy of music in 
its integral and classic form. His voice 
ever spoke in favor of the good. and true 
and beautiful in music. He died just as 
had been erected to him the monument 
which fifty years before he had seen in his 
dreams. But no material monument 
can add to his fame. It is certain that 


what he accomplished is to endure, and 
that coming generations will not fail to 
pay tribute to his achievements. 

















RIVER-DRIVING AS A FINE ART 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


As long ago as the days “when George 
the Third was King’’—and before— 
parties of woodmen penetrating even 
into the wilds of Maine marked with 
the broad arrow the proudest trees. 
There they stood—set apart to be felled 
and carried to England, to make masts 
for the King’s ships. This, in a meas- 
ure, is typical of what has been going 
on ever since. The woodman no longer 
slashes the royal sign upon the trunks, 
for these are other days and there are 
other ways. Through the St. Law- 
rence, threading the Great Lakes, runs 
the imaginary boundary separating what 
was once the King’s land from that 
which, with the whirligig of time, has 
come to be his today. Southward the 
lumberman hacks and hews, but if there 
is any mark it is the dollar mark which 
one should expect to find emblazoned. 
At the North the lumber jacks work by 
the same sign—nor do the King’s ships 
nor the Republic’s ships need masts. 
Now they are stumpy steel survivals, 
atrophied attributes—like the buttons 
on the back of a dress coat. 

If not for masts and yard-arms, then 
for houses, vehicles, utensils, and play- 
things for the King’s people and the 
sovereign people, the North American 
continent, for nearly three hundred 
years, has furnished a good part of the 
material. Other races and other lands 
have also’ drawn on America, so that if 
the staff of life is supplied by our fields, 
a stout crutch comes from our forests. 
As America is the granary of the world, 
so too, in a manner, is it the lumber- 
yard. The river-drive which begins in 
the upper Canadian woods often ends 





only across the Atlantic. The West 
has come to second the East, as has 
happened before; and the logs of a raft 
which starts to float down the Colum- 
bia River are carried as boards into Asia. 
Today more than ever the wooded hills 
and mountains of ‘‘ The States’’ and 
Canada are giving Europe and the East 
the means to build and make. 

The garden forests of the old world, 
with the cuttings regulated like vintages, 
do not wholly suffice. The United 
States and Canada, the one with its 
four hundred and sixty-six million acres 
of timber-land, the other with nearly 
eight hundred million acres of forest area, 
afford the chief supply. Russia, with 
an estimated area of four hundred and 
twenty-six millions of acres of timber, 
presents a question for the future, as so 
many things Russian have a way of 
doing. Just now, however, a great 
part of the timber of commerce comes 
from North America. 

Fifty-seven million dollars’ worth of 
lumber goes annually from the ports of 
the United States. In Canada, in the 
very earliest days, the lumber trade 
rivaled the fur trade; and over thirty 
years ago the value of lumber exports 
was twenty millions of dollars out of a 
total of sixty millions. But the exports 
are small when compared with the home 
consumption. With us the value of 
wood products in a recent year was 
$566,832,987. In all, one thousand 
million dollars was the wood bill of the 
United States, and no “coal bill ’’ may 
compare with that. From railway ties 
of the value of $6,298,630, to tooth- 
picks —of which myriad millions are 
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turned out yearly in one shop—the yield 
of the forest goes into everything. 
Minneapolis requires two hundred thou- 
sand barrels every year for flour. The 
value of the Canadian output is not far 
behind. More than two million five 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
wood pulp alone is produced, mostly for 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Since the landing at Plymouth the 
work of the woodmen has gone on. 
Far from the opening of the campaign 
the contest continues. To get into 
the thick of it now, one must go to the 
boundaries of Washington or almost to 
the confines of Canada. The advance 
goes on more actively than ever. In 
the United States, alone, thirty thou- 
sand acres are cut over daily. In 
connection with sawmills there are now 
more than fifteen thousand logging 
camps in the country—the bivouacs of 
the usurpers. They may not be altering 
political demarcations or exactly making 
history, but they are working mighty 
changes, nevertheless. If man’s most 
praiseworthy effort is to make two blades 


of grass grow where one grew before, 
the woodmen have been doing their 
part. After they have passed on, noth- 
ing is the same again. Men plant and 
plow, saw and hammer where before was 
found the snare of the trapper, where 
was heard the shot of the hunter; and 
with the stability of dwelling comes 
security and prosperity. The woodman 
is the true pioneer, and he follows, if he 
does not precede, the Star of Empire. 

The men who are doing any work 
well are always interesting. History 
and science in these latter days have 
found a new point of view; or rather, 
look with different eyes for different 
things. Science studies diligently the 
petty work of the coral-producing zo- 
ophyte. History regards the man in the 
ranks as well as the commander. Ura- 
nia, when she is not peering through 
a telescope, is gazing into a microscope. 
Clio is not above asking questions of 
the man in the street. The atom and 
the individual rule the day. 

Like the tiny coral insects, the lum- 
ber jack is a pigmy doing a giant’s work. 
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A LUMBER JACK’S HOME 
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Perhaps a better comparison could be 
made with the army of ants which, 
swarming forward, destroys as it goes. 
Yet the lumberman, though he destroys, 
creates. Anyway, he is a very busy part 
of the microcosm of the business world 
—as busily active as the coral insect or 
the ant in the macrocosm. He is an 
atom, but he is also an individual. He 
isa human document, and every human 
document is noteworthy. This also 
may be said—that in the way of human- 
ity nothing is more thoroughly human 
than the lumberman. 

Guiding a fidgety hunter is a per- 
formance demanding skill and nerve. 
“Tooling” a four-in-hand through nar- 
row lanes or crowded parkways needs 
eyes and hands, watchfulness and expe- 
rience. Steering a log down a river- 
drive is a longer, severer, and more haz- 
ardous undertaking than going through 
the hottest run over the stiffest country. 
Kicking, rearing, bucking, the weighty 
trunk goes down the stream that pre- 
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AS A FINE ART 


















sents more obstructions than any hunt- 
ing country affords. If it were not 
business, it would be the greatest sport 
in the world. The lumber jack is 
strictly a professional, and his exploits 
are performed in the most serious way 
for money. Directing a raft is harder 
than driving a coach, and is very much 
of asporting proposition; but it is all in 
the day’s work to the lumberman. 

From the moment when the first 
notch is cut—on the side toward which 
the tree is to fall—to the delivery of 
the logs at their destination the pro- 
cess of logging is never a monotonous 
occupation. The logger must always 
stand ready to take chances. His is 
surely a life of ‘‘ moving accidents by 
flood and field.’’ Indeed, when the 
dangers to be encountered are con- 
sidered, the metaphor of warfare is 
justified. The casualties are almost as 
many asin an affair of outposts. 

From the felling, during the hauling, 
and through the driving of the logs 











LOCKING THROUGH 
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there is always danger. Dead branches 
crash down as the jarring blows are 
struck at the trunk. The tree itself, 
in spite of all the skill directing its fall, 
may tumble in the wrong direction 
before escape is possible. Perils sur- 
round the loading of the logs. Inci- 
dentally, what these loads are may be 
mentioned. There is a record of a log- 
sleigh load hauled at Ann River, 
Minnesota, containing sixty-three logs, 
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A slip—and a log may roll and break a 
limb or crush out a life. 

“ River-driving,’’ to be exact, is the 
means by which the hewn logs are 
conveyed from the place of assemblage 
on the bank of a stream to the saw- 
mill, usually located at the mouth of a 
river. After they have been collected 
in a particular spot, a regular dam is 
often made. At the opening of this 
the logs are sent careering down with 
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THE LUMBER JACK AFLOAT 
Among the slippery, rolling logs the men walk with perfect ease. 


fifty-eight of which were sixteen feet 
long; the other five, eighteen feet. 
The entire load contained 31,480 feet 
of lumber, and weighed, including the 
chain, one hundred and fourteen tons. 
It was hauled by four horses. This load 
was taken to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, and placed there as an exhibit. 
The average load contains from six thou- 
sand to twenty thousand feet of timber. 
With such burdens the “top-loader,”’ 
who guides the log to its place on 
the top of the sleigh which is to go 
down the main log-highway, may easily 
meet with the most severe accidents. 





the flood. Otherwise they are carried 
onward by the rising waters of spring, 
as Whittier has it in his song dedicated 
to the ‘‘ Lumberman:”’ 
When, with sounds of smother’d thunder, 
On some night of rain, 
Lake and river break asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 
Down the wild March flood shall bear them 
To the sawmill’s wheel, 


Or where steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 


In the mad debacle they are hurried 
along. The care of these logs in their 
wild transit is the work of the river- 
driver. Directing their course from the 
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THE GLEANING 
The second harvesting of the forest is usually left to the boys of the camp. 


shore, from a boat or raft, or from an 
“‘alligator,”’ or even riding the logs 
themselves, he guides them. The herd 
is a hard one to manage, and astampede 
is not infrequent. 

The work exacts strength, quickness 
and skill, and a disregard of danger. 
When the stream is reached and the 
logs are started on their voyage, the 
hazards increase. In an articie on The 
Passing of the American Forest in the 
December number of The _ Book- 
lovers Magazine the difficulties and 
dangers of a jam are mentioned. What 
such a jam can be is little understood. 
In 1892 a jam six miles long occurred in 
the St. Croix River, Wisconsin. In 1886 
there was one ten miles long in the 
Chippewa River. Then the most tre- 
mendous game of jack-straws on earth 
is played. The huge logs piled up this 
way and that, crisscross and _ topsy- 
turvy, offer serious puzzles for solu- 
tion. The game is one of life and 


death, for a slip or a mistake at any 
moment may prove fatal. 

By constant exercise the lumber jack 
has acquired a peculiar adroitness in 
river-driving—river-riding it should more 
often be called. As has been said, riding 
sometimes on the logs the lumberman 
carries on his work. The daring bare- 
back performer who circles the arena 
on his plump and plodding horse is sup- 
posed to accomplish something of a 
“‘turn.’’ Ifthe broad, flat back of his 
steed were a revolving cylinder, with a 
disturbing sideway motion as well as 
the forward one, his position might be 
something the same as that in which 
the lumber jack often finds himself. 
Among the slipping, rolling logs the 
lumberman walks with almost perfect 
ease, and with as great certainty as 
another on a plank walk. His is the 
art of the tight-rope dancer. He has 


the skill of the acrobat balancing him- 
self on a ball down an inclined plane. 























RIVER-DRIVING 


The river-driver’s shoes are spiked. He 
holds an iron-pointed and pronged pole 
in his hands. To help him to maintain 
his equilibrium on such an unstable 
foundation these avail but little, Run- 
ning constantly over a flotilla of logs 
ever ready to turn and throw him into 
the water—and curiously enough many 
river-drivers, like many sailors, cannot 
swim—the performance becomes second 
nature. In fact, the river-men have 
made something of a sport of it. All 
work and no play would make the 
lumber jack a very dull boy, and he is 
not that at all. ‘“‘Burring”’ is a rude 
amusement, the outcome of a rude 
occupation. The two contestants take 
their stand on a heavy sawed-off section 
of a trunk, one at each end. One 
endeavors with his feet to make the log 
revolve as rapidly as possible, and so to 
throw the other into the stream. The 
other does what he can to mainfain his 
foothold, to stop the revolution of the 
timber,. and to cause it to turn back 
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and throw his opponent, to unhorse—or 
unlog—his adversary. 

A life of hardship begets daring, and 
the lumbermen are reckless and fool- 
hardy enough. Often a place is found 
in the river where the water is too shal- 
low for the passing of the logs. Then 
a flume or chute is constructed, and 
the timber goes shooting down a great 
trough like a parcel through a pneu- 
matic tube. Riding down such a place 
on a spinning, darting log has been a 
pastime for the most venturous. 

“* Shooting the chutes,’’ the name of 
the popular diversion, comes directly 
from the work of the river-driver. The 
logs shot the chutes, and the lumber 
jack went down with them, long before 
the modification frequently provided for 
holiday crowds was seen. No compari- 
son, though, is to be made between 
the one and the other, any more than 
between walking and tumbling down- 
stairs. It is a kind of water-toboggan- 
ing of Brobdingnagian proportions. A 














AN ‘* ALLIGATOR .’”’ 
This peculiar boat gets its name from its availability for use on both land and water. 
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switchback railway on which one rode 
standing on twirling cars would resem- 
ble it. Lumber jacks have met their 
death in attempting it; but others risk 
it, and more will continue to risk it. 
The rafts in the drive generally fur- 
nish the base of supplies—stand for 
headquarters. To it the “‘alligator’’ 
is an auxiliary. Perhaps the name of 
some queer amphibious product of an- 
other geological age would have been 
better. Plesiosaurus, if not pterodactyl, 
might seem more fitting, since through 
bulk and shape it rightly might rank 
with the big saurians. The boat can 
do anything but fly. As an aquatic 
product it stands with the tree-climbing 
fish. It is not able to climb a tree, but 
then there is no need for it to do so. 
It makes its way overland, however, 
with the regularity of a farmer’s wagon. 
In a country where numerous large 
lakes are connected by small, unnaviga- 
ble streams, such a craft is useful. In 


the bow is a windlass. A cable is fast- 
ened to some firm object ahead; and 
the boat is drawn out of the water. 
On rollers of the roughest sort it is car- 
ried forward over the ground. At the 
next lake reached it is launched, and is 
at once ready for work. 

On the western Columbia the rafts, 
or cribs, are so large that the lumber- 
men may live on them, just as they live 
on the great rafts which are borne down 
the Rhine or the Danube. The north- 
ern Canadian rivers are not of sufficient 
size for this; and though the workers 
have their quarters on a floating plat- 
form, it is not a large one. On rafts 
of small extent tents are put up, with 
sleeping places and cooking places; with 
these rafts the men make the drive, 
often urging the logs before them as a 
farmer drives pigs to market. The logs, 
in truth, have much of the porcine 
perversity, apparently seeking occasions 
to entangle themselves, bolting from 

















PIKEMEN DIRECTING THE COURSE OF THE LOGS 
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RIVER-DRIVING AS A FINE 





the way and getting caught on the 
shore, or at other times offering a dull 
opposition fully as exasperating. 

In some places, where work is more 
permanent, the logmen may have built 
substantial cabins. The aptitude the 
logman has acquired with the ax has 
served him in good stead, and the tim- 
bers, with ends accurately squared, are 
laid with more than usual art. The 
structures may not be palaces; but his- 
tory has shown us that the dwellers in 
palaces are not necessarily happy, and 
song has informed us that there is no 
place like home. The poet has sighed 
for a “‘lodge in some vast wilderness,’’ 
and a lumber jack’s hut seems thor- 
oughly to meet the specifications. A 


PIKING DOWN THE STREAM 








sight of the home of a woodman should 
content the poet, unless to his Bohe- 
mian spirit there might be something 
too much of what Gilbert has called 
“the felicity of unbounded domesticity.”’ 

For the army operating in the forest 
there is no hibernating—there are no 
winter quarters. There may be a Capua 
later, and there often is, when the work 
is done. The campaign, though, is 
strictly a winter campaign. To approach 
the subject from another point, some- 
thing upside down may be found in the 
lumberman’s occupation. Just when 
all other outdoor work is “‘slack,’’ his 
begins. His harvest comes in the spring. 
Some of the cutting may be done inthe 
late autumn and early winter months, 
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RIVER-DRIVING 


but.the “ toting’ only comes with the 
ice and snow, and the “‘ driving’? with 
the vernal floods. 

The time of the year makes the work 
hard, but hearty and healthy. There is 
little chance for idling. ‘* Black-snak- 
ing’’—as shirking is called, from the 
black snake’s liking for basking in the 
sun—is not usual and not encouraged. 
Into the life the freedom of outdoors 
enters; and with the free fresh air in 
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woods is an event of something the 
same nature, and he often celebrates. 

The lumber camp has produced its 
rhymester, if not its poet: 


‘* Now when the choppers begin to chop— 

Drink round, brave boys, drink round, 
brave boys! 

When the choppers begin to chop, 
Jolly brave boys are we. 

And when the choppers begin to chop 

They take the sound and leave the rot ; 
Heigh ho! Drink round, brave boys! 
And jolly brave boys are we. 
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SHOOTING THE CHUTE 


the lungs, and the blood circulating 
from exertion, there is ardor both in the 
toil and in the play. With the cowboy 
and the lumber jack conditions and 
results are somewhat similar. Indeed, 
the lumberman corrals and drives his 
logs very much as the cattleman of the 
plains does his cattle. When the drive 
or the round-up is over, a period of re- 
laxation follows. This is naturally 
boisterous. A sailor at home after a 
long cruise is allowed a certain license. 
The return of the lumber jack to civili- 
zation after a long, cold winter in the 





‘* And when we get them to the sled— 

Drink round, brave boys, drink round, 
brave boys! 

And when we get them to the sled, 
Jolly brave boys are we. 

And when we get them to the sled, 

Haw! Back, Bright! it goes ahead ; 
Heigh ho! Drink round, brave boys ! 
And jolly brave boys are we. 


‘* Then, when we get them on the stream— 

Drink round, brave boys, drink round, 
brave boys! 

Then, when we get them on the stream, 
Jolly brave boys are we. 

So, when we get them on the stream 

We’ll knock out the fid and roll them in; 
Heigh ho! Drink round brave boys! 
And jolly brave boys are we. 
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** So, when we get them down to the mill— 

*Tis drink round, brave boys, drink round, 
brave boys! 

So, when we get them down to the mill, 
Jolly brave boys are we. 

And when we get them down to the mill 

We'll call for the liquor and drink our fill ; 
Heigh ho! Drink round, brave boys! 
And jolly brave boys are we.’’ 


The lines are crude, for the ways are 
crude; but the spirit is there, and the 
same spirit is in the life itself. The 
lumberman may be a man, like his trees, 


all the time,’’ they say; for the logs are 
not large enough for support, and they 
sink under foot in lakes and rivers. 
Still, plenty of the best is left. The 
world will not run out of timber for 
many a year. The occupation and the 
art of the lumber jack will not be lost 
for generations. Forests still cover about 
ten per cent. of the earth’s landed area. 
The annual felling is hardly half what 
it might be without reducing unduly 
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AT THE END OF THE DRIVE 


‘ 


‘with the bark on’’; but, as with the 
trees, there is a true heart underneath. 

Cutting its way, the army of hew- 
ers goes on, advancing a little each 
year. Even for those who come after 
the first cutters the gleaning is not in- 
considerable. Indeed, in many places a 
second and third crop is growing. The 
large trees, the board timber, may have 
been carried away; but much remains, 
““Damned pipe stems,’’ the men may 
call the gleaning, scornfully; but it is 
worth the gathering. ‘‘ Keeps you wet 


the wood supply of the world. Old 
nature is rich and prolific. If her child 
falls in the fight, she is ready with an- 
other. The greatest contest in the 
world’s history, after all, continuing for 
centuries, has been the conquest of 
nature. By slow degrees man has won 
a place for himself, and has even brought 
nature as a Captive to serve him. But 
the border warfare must last; and there 
on the frontier the active lumber jack 
will still be found, daring in emergency 
and cheerful under adverse conditions. 
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WHY SOME NOVELS ARE POPULAR 





By JAMES DOUGLAS 


In art nothing succeeds like failure, 
and nothing fails like success. An in- 
quiry into the basis of popularity in art 
is therefore an attempt to discover the 
bacillus of bad art. But before we 
investigate the causes of popularity, it 
is well to define it. There are different 
kinds of popularity. Shakespeare, for 
instance, is at once the most popular 
and the most unpopular of poets. The 
popular elements in Shakespeare are 
those which are least precious. There 
is a sense in which the Bible is the most 
popular book in the world, but there is 
also a sense in which it is the least pop- 
ular. Indeed, it may be said that the 
Bible as literature is an unknown book. 
These are platitudes, but they show 
that there are two kinds of popularity 
—that which is based upon the verdict 
of the few, and that which is based 
upon the verdict of the many. When 
the many come to accept the verdict of 
the few there arises a third kind of popu- 
larity which is mainly spurious, seeing 
that it rests upon acceptance unqualified 
by personal experience. The kind of 
popularity which I propose to analyze 
here is that which is solely based upon 
the verdict of the many. 

It is not generally realized that the 
voice of the people has begun to speak 
in the court of literature only during 
the past fifty years. In no other age 
has the crowd been able to read. The 
audiences which applauded the plays of 
Aristophanes, A“schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides were not popular audiences. 
The Roman poets were not read by the 
Roman people. The great Oriental 
poets addressed a learned audience. 
The Elizabethan dramatists wrote for 
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a scholarly few. So did Fielding, Scott, 
Blake, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth. Tennyson was the first 
really popular poet, but he captured the 
public ear mainly by his feebler verse, such 
as ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade,”’ 
“The May Queen,” “Enoch Arden,”’ 
and “‘Maud.’’ Dickens was the first 
great popular novelist. He is the true 
progenitor of the popular novelists of 
our own day, and in his work we may 
find the first trace of the bacillus for 
which we are searching. 

Whatever education has done, it has 
not raised the standard of taste in liter- 
ature. It has lowered it. Popularity in 
our time does not mean what it meant 
when Waverley was published. It 
means more and it means less ; for what 
it has gained in quantity it has lost in 
quality. The Board schools and the 
newspapers have dragged the people up 
to literature, but they have also dragged 
literature down to the people. No 
artist can now afford to be popular, for 
the path of popularity is no longer the 
path of art. Our writers keep one eye 
on their ideal and the other on the mob. 
Grant Allen killed his talent by trying 
to serve these two masters. 

This sordid conflict between art and 
popularity may be seen in the work of 
many living authors. Most of our 
novelists make the right hand of the 
mart wash the left hand of the muss. 
This debasement of the artistic con- 
science has gone far since the death of 
Rossetti. Literary simony is no longer 
regarded with horror. Mr. Kipling 
humbly alters the unhappy ending of 
The Light that Failed to please the 
happy-enders. Mr. John Davidson and 
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Mr. Stephen Phillips forsake the green 
slopes of Parnassus for the barren boards 
of the stage. Mr. Barrie stifles his sub- 
tle humor and delicate sentiment in the 
sunless atmosphere of the theater. And 
this debasement of art deepens the de- 
basement of popular taste. Even the 
artist who works with a conscience and 
an aim does not escape from the pre- 
vailing pestilence. Chilled by a sense 
of alienation, Mr. Henry James darkens 
the windows of his soul with filmy arab- 
esques of frosty ambiguity; while Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett wanders in labyrin- 
thine preciosity, and Mr. Francis Coutts 
scornfully devotes his genius to dignified 
self-dissection. Popularity is a deity 
which slays both those who seek it and 
those who shun it. Even the comic 
irony of Mr. George Meredith is not 
invincible against its cruel blandish- 
inents. 


Rossetti once denounced as a mis- 


creant the man who tells the world that 
a poem or a picture is bad when he 
knows it to be good. 


“Tf I met sucha 
man at a dinner-table,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘I must not kick him, I suppose; 
but I could not and would not taste 
bread and salt with him.’’ There is 
another kind of miscreant who seems 
to me to be astill more eligible candi- 
date for Coventry—the artist who delib- 
erately degrades his talent to supply the 
demand of the market. That is the 
unpardonable sin against the spirit of 
art. Of course the mercenary man of 
genius elaborately deceives his con- 
science, and works in an unconscious 
or semi-conscious hypocrisy. The Spirit 
of the Market is not a clumsy pander 
like Mephistopheles; it is a sardonic 
atmosphere rather than 
demon. 

The literary world is rich in humor, 
but nothing in it is more humorous 
than the scorn of the unsuccessful for 
the successful huntsman of popularity. 
The most popular novelists of our day 
are undoubtedly Mr. Hall Caine and 
Miss Marie Corelli, and that is why 


a_ sardonic 


they are lapped in envious invective. It 
is proper and pleasant to laugh at their 
foibles and frailties. I strictly reserve 
my right to that pleasure and duty, for 
I hold that every good human being 
ought gladly to allow other good huinan 
beings to laugh at the absurd side of his 
personality. It is good to laugh at one’s 
self, for then one can always laugh last ; 
but it is also good to permit—nay, to 
invite—others to laugh at you. But 
the deepest laughter is that which is 
born of understanding and sympathy and 
love. No human being is too absurd 
to be understood, or too grotesque to 
be loved. 

Let us try, then, to understand Mr. 
Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli, and 
to help them to understand each other; 
for, believe me, it is as necessary that 
they should understand each other as it 
is that we should understand them. I 
have often thought that the Peace 
Society ought to endeavor to compose 
the feud between the lion and the 
unicorn in the Royal arms. It seems 
so wanton, so wicked, so demoralizing. 
Why should they fight for ever for a 
crown which they can never wear? 
And it disturbs me in the same way to 
think that possibly Mr. Hall Caine may 
not fully realize the glory of Miss Marie 
Corelli, and that possibly Miss Marie 
Corelli may not adequately grasp the 
splendor of Mr. Hall Caine. For it 
seems to me that these two popular 
novelists are bound up with the British 
constitution as irretrievably and inex- 
tricably as the Whig lion and the Tory 
unicorn. If we can understand them, 
we can understand the British consti- 
tution which they incarnate and which 
incarnates them. ‘‘ The British mind,”’ 
says Mr. Watts-Dunton, “has always 
been bipartite as now—has always been, 
as now, half sublime and half homely.” 
Now, I think it is the “‘ homely” half 
of the British mind which we get in 
such novels as The Prodigal Son and 
God’s Good Man. John Bull is fond of 
pier-glasses which mirror his noble linea- 
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ments. Here is a pair of pier-glasses 
which delights the good man— God’s 
Good Man—who also rather fancies 
himself in the part of The Prodigal Son. 
For John oscillates forever between the 
hot fit of prodigality and the cold fit of 
repentance. 

John’s character is pellucidly reflected 
in these popular novels. Its dominant 
traits are an innocent righteousness 
and a naive honesty. Other races may 
be as righteous and as honest, but 
they are not so sure of it as John. 
Now the dominant traits of the Caine 
novel and the Corelli novel are an 
innocent righteousness and a_ naive 
honesty. Like John, they believe in 
their gospel with a violent certitude. 
John delights in his own domestic senti- 
ment, his own religion, and his own 
social conventions. So dothey. John 
revels in the moral contemplation of his 
own immorality. So do they. In fact, 
the only brave charge which can be 
brought against them is that they are 
more Johannine than John. 

Not being English, I can praise John 
without immodesty; and so I boldly 
declare that John’s most alluring charm 
is his fidelity to his own one, sole point 
of view. Others may call it arrogance, 
insularity, insolence, or stupidity; but 
although these are all admirable virtues, 
I think they do not adequately suggest 
John’s superb fixity of vision. In such 
a transient and fickle world as this, it is 
well that one race should be so sure 
that it is always right about everything, 
and that everybody else is always wrong 
about everything. John is the linch-pin 
of this planet. The secret of worldly 
success is to have one point of view, 
like the English. The secret of worldly 
failure is to have many, like the Irish. 

Now in the novels of Mr. Hall Caine 
and Miss Marie Corelli I find the incar- 
nation of John Bull and his own one, 
sole point of view about everything. 
Take, for instance, The Prodigal Son. 
The parable of the prodigal has become 
deliriously Anglicized. If there is one 
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delusion which is firmly rooted in the 
homely mind of John Bull it is the 
delusion that “‘ honesty is the best pol- 
icy,’’ that vice is always punished, and 
that virtue is always triumphant. The 
idea of prosperous prodigality may be 
Irish or French—it is not British. Mr. 
Caine, in a fit of rebelliousness, seems 
to have resolved to paint a prosperous 
prodigal, a rake who safely garners the 
harvest of wild oats, and who comes 
home bringing his sheaves with him. 
That is a stroke of Hebraic humor. 
The Psalmist saw the wicked flourish- 
ing like a green bay tree. He flourished 
himself. It was at Job, the righteous 
man, that all the arrows of misfortune 
were shot. But Mr. Caine shirked the 
grave irony of the Hebrew novel st. He 
refused to allow vice to conquer; and so, 
like the lady and gentleman in Ibsen’s 
last play, the prodigal is avalanched, 
and his ill-gotten gains are distributed 
among his worthy relatives. 

John Bull dislikes and suspects subtle 
shades of character in politics or any 
other form of fiction. He prefers the 
labeled vice and the ticketed virtue 
marked in plain figures. For him a 
Gladstone or a Chamberlain is either an 
archangel or an arch-fiend. Mr. Caine 
paints character with the same austere 
simplicity. The good are good, the 
bad are bad, and they do not shade off 
into each other. And this, I think, is 
the secret of Mr. Caine’s Brobding- 
nagian vogue. What delights me most 
of all in his work is its volcanic serious- 
ness. [There may be a shadowy tinge 
of affectation in Mr. Caine’s personal- 
ity, but I feel sure that his novels are a 
sincere expression of his temperament. 

Miss Corelli vies with him in this 
spiritual sincerity. God's Good Man is 
horrent with earnestness. It is a Tate 
Gallery of John Bulls in various attitudes 
of explosive seriousness. If a French- 
man were to ask me to give him an 
epitome of the British temperament, I 
should refer him to God’s Good Man. 
The Rev. John Walden is an incarna- 
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tion of the Rev. John Bull to whom it 
is dedicated. Every character in the 
novel is a firm shadow of a fixed idea. 
The peculiar charm of John is his pas- 
sion for docketed emotions and stand- 
ardized moods. A witty Irish woman 
once told me that at a British dinner- 
party she always feels sure that nothing 
is going to happen. There is the key 
to Miss Corelli. She appeases the 
national hunger for the obvious. Do 
not imagine that it is easy to be obvious 
for six hundred pages. Many clever 
men could not keep it up for six. The 
lady of the manor, the proud but beau- 
tiful Maryllia Vancourt; the wicked 
agent; the vulgar bone-boiling baronet; 
the sinister earl; the decadent poet; the 
venal critic; the pert ingénue; the 
“smart set’’ and the “Souls’’; the 
sermon and the French songs; the 
Quidaesque dogs and horses; the sour 
spinster Tabitha; the comic rustics; 
thetags from Omar Khayyam; the volup- 
tuous glimpses of high life; the pink 
slippers; the tirades against Sunday 
bridge and smoking women; the scath- 
ing allusions to the Savile Club—these 
are the reverberations of that enlarged 
heart which beats alike in the queen on 
her throne and the housemaid in her 
basement. 

The novels of Mr. Caine and Miss 
Corelli are popular because they give 
back to the British soil in copious 
showers the emotions which they draw 
from it. Like Shelley’s “* Cloud”’: 


They silently laugh at their own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 
They arise and unbuild it again. 


If we turn from them to a novelist like 
Mr. Hewlett, we realize that they have 
one advantage—the advantage of being 
sincere. Mr. Hewlett is a subtle verbal 
artist, but his subtlety is essentially in- 
sincere. The Queen’s Quair delights 
the connoisseur; it repels the ordinary 
man. I confess that I prefer the child- 
like sincerity of Caine and Corelli to the 
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subtle insincerity of Hewlett. There 
are two kinds of simplicity—the sim- 
plicity of art and the simplicity of art- 
lessness. Coleridge is right in declaring 
that an imaginative work should be 
written in a simple style, and that the 
more imaginative the work the simpler 
the style should be. The best example 
of subtle simplicity in poetry is Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Christabel’’; the best in prose 
fiction is Ay/win, and that is the secret 
of its inscrutable popularity. 

There are signs of a reaction against 
romantic preciosity. It is seen in the 
novels of Mr. Robert Hichens. He 
groped after sincerity in The Woman 
with the Fan. He seems to have 
grasped it in The Garden of Allah, one 
of the sincerest romances of recent 
years, and one of the most popular. 
Another example of the sincere novel is 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Emmanuel Burden, 
a masterpiece of the ironic method. 
Another sincere novel is Mr. Barrie’s 
Little White Bird, a book which is 
worth many a Little Mary. All! these 
novels are subtle as well as simple; and 
it seems to me that the novel must 
develop on their lines. All the great 
novelists are simple in their subtlety. 
Turgeniev, Tolstoy, and Hardy are as 
simple as Scott, and yet they express 
the complexities of the modern mind. 

One word more. It is possible to 
weary the public by writing down to it. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in Micah 
Clarke and The White Company, was 
traveling in the right direction, but the 
popularity of Sherlock Holmes tempted 
him, and he fell. The most tragic 
proof of the perils of popularity is the 
case of Mr. Kipling. His genius nat- 
urally yearns to write simple stories and 
simple lyrics; but his knowingness is 
destroying his genius, as it destroyed 
Browning’s genius. To him and to all 
our novelists I preach the gospel of 
simplicity. Clarify, clarify, clarify ! 


fos, Norylag 


London, England 





HOW THE REST OF THE WORLD TRAVELS 


STRANGE METHODS OF CONVEYANCE IN MANY LANDS 


The railway and the motor car have not yet crowded out the camel and the coolie. 
The following pages present some unusual conveyances, which, however odd they 
appear to our unaccustomed eyes, are admirably adapted to local conditions. 
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A CAMEL CARRIAGE OF CAIRO 
































COMING INTO TOWN, SHANGHAI 
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THE BULLOCK CARRIAGE OF INDIA 
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A RUSSIAN TROIKA 
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THE CONVEYANCE OF A WEALTHY NATIVE OF KHAIRPUR 
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A CAMEL PALACE-CAR OF EGYPT 
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A LADY OF INDIA IN HER PALANQUIN 
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FOR TOMORROW 
THE STORY OF AN EASTER SERMON 


BY SUSAN KEATING GLASPELL 


“You don’t mind if I look it over, 
do you, George ?”’ 

“* Not at all. I’d mind if you didn’t.” 

She picked up the type-written sheets 
and settled herself in a big chair. ‘You 
know when you had the little church 
at home I used to look over your ser- 
mons,’’ she said; and then she threw 
back her head a little, held the paper 
straight up before her—he smiled as 
he remembered that trick—and began 
upon it. d 

He had always admired her concen- 
tration. Her mind had a way of strik- 
ing straight out from the shoulder. 
Their father had spoken of her once as 
a wonderfully devised instrument for 
divining the truth; and as he sat there 
looking at her turning page after page 
he found himself wishing her father 
could see her now, rich in the mental 
poise given her by her years of univer- 
sity training. 

All the week long they had skirted 
around on the edge of the things that 
were vital. She told him of the univer- 
sity, and he told her of his church; but 
of the spirit of the university and of the 
spirit of the church they were silent. 
She would have forced real-issues once 
or twice, but he had held her off, want- 
ing to get alittle more accustomed to 
her before he met her face to face. He 
knew that the delay had fretted her, 
and that she would call for the question 
very soon now. His sister Mary was 
not one to be lightly put off. He had 
put off himself, he had put off the signs 
of the times, but he could not put off 
Mary. And so, when she came into 


12 


his study that morning and found him 
looking over the newly prepared sermon, 
he knew that the inevitable moment 
had come. 

She made no attempt at keeping her 
emotions from her face as she read the 
sermon through. But when she put it 
down, the disdainful and condemnatory 
had gone. There remained nothing 
but the disappointed. She sat there, 
her chin on her intertwined fingers, 
offering nothing at all. 

“1 believe it is customary,’ he began 
at last, in something of his old bantering 
way, when one has finished reading 
an original production to make a few 
civil remarks. There is usually some- 
thing good one can find to say. Now, 
the style of it—that’s not wholly bad, 
is it?” 

His forced lightness did not break in 
upon her. For a long time she sat 
there looking straight ahead. Then 
she turned and faced him. . “‘ You and 
I grew up together, George,’’ she 
began with an earnestness fairly tense. 
“* We grew up in the spirit of the same 
household, under the guidance of the 
same great man. We read the same 
books, we worshiped the same heroes 
—usually ; we matured with much the 
same point of view, had much the 
same ideas of doing things in the world. 
We were very close together—you and 
I; and that is why I want to ask just 
one thing of you, George. You can 
parry with the rest of the world—your 
congregation, your denomination, your 
colleagues, but out of respect-to the 
spirit of father I do want you to be 
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straight out and honest with me!”’ 
There was a hard pause. “Let the 
rest of them think you believe these 
things, if that’s your idea of the way of 
meeting the world; but for the sake of 
your own self-respect don’t hesitate to 
tell me that you preach the stuff you 
do because you like the seven thousand 
dollars a year that it brings in!”’ 

““No,”’ he hastened, flushing a little; 
“no, that’s not putting it quite fairly. 
It’s rather that I don’t think the time 
ripe here for the speaking of the whole 
of the truth. I don’t actually say 
things that I don’t believe. I just don’t 
say all that I do.” 

“You don’t say things that you 
don’t believe! In letter—perhaps not. 
But who cares about the letter of things 
in this day? The whole spirit of your 
sermon is a lie! You temporize—you 
quibble. You put an interpretation on 
things that is an apology to yourself, 
all the while knowing your congrega- 
tion will interpret it in a way satisfying 
to them. And then you try to make 
yourself believe that’s honest! If you’d 
turned out a drunkard or a gambler,”’ 
she concluded hotly, ‘I couldn’t have 
felt any worse.”’ 

““ Have you reckoned with the fact,’’ 
he began quietly, ‘‘that our lives in 
the last eight or ten years have been 
lived in rather different atmospheres ? 
You went into the university just at 
the time I was leaving it. You were 
beginning upon the abstract things just 
at the time I was going out to meet 
the practical. Most of us get a little 
away from things scholastic and specu- 
lative when we leave school, but you 
really got farther in. Then, going 
abroad with the Syddons, you fell under 
the German influence. I’ve seen that 
very clearly even in the one week you’ve 
been here. While you’ve been—well, 
not only studying philosophy but abso- 
lutely drinking it in through the pores, 
I’ve been doing the work of a practical 
clergyman. We see things a little dif- 
ferently—we’re bound to. I have the 


church to deal with from the sociolog- 
ical as well as the philosophic stand- 
point. After all, you really don’t quite 
know what you’re talking about. I 
couldn’t get up in any pulpit of the 
country and preach the things you be- 
lieve. Why, you’re an atheist, Mary,”’ 
he concluded good-humoredly. 

“I'm not fighting for you to preach 
the things that I believe! I’m asking 
you to preach the things you believe. 
If you got up and preached that the 
moon was made of green cheese—why 
l’d deplore your unenlightenment, and 
I'd try to lead you out of it; but if I were 
convinced you honestly believed that, 
I’d have a great deal more respect for 
you than I have this minute !”’ 

They both laughed a little. It was 
theirsense of humor that kept their quar- 
rels from deepening to estrangements. 

“It’s such a wonderful age we’re 
living in, George,’’ she went on; “it’s 
such a glorious thing just to be alive 
now. And it was men like father, not 
afraid to be honest, who made this age 
possible. I do so want you to be one 
of the men to make the next age still 
greater than this! And _ philosophy 
hasn’t stripped me of my religion. I 
still believe the things that are vital— 
believe them more knowingly than ever 
before. But it has made me hate a 
compromise with truth. And that’s 
just what this Easter-day sermon of 
yours is. I can see that sleek, prosper- 
ous, self-satisfied congregation of yours 
behind every line of it. The style of 
it? Of course it’s good. Can’t you 
see that the fact of your being able to 
say things the way you do makes your 
cowardice in holding back the truth all 
the greater? It seems that you have 
crucified truth—for seven thousand dol- 
lars a year.”’ 

“*That’s a little spectacular,” he said 
sharply. 

“No,” she responded wearily; 
“it is merely unpleasantly true.” 

“I can see the whole scene,” she 
went on. “ That’s a magnificent struc- 
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ture you have down there—you’ve surely 
made a success of it from the socio- 
logical standpoint. And they’ll have 
beautiful flowers, won’t they? And 
the music will be the best to be had. 
Yours is the fashionable church of the 
city now—isn’t it, George? And, of 
course, there will be a great jam, and 
then you’ll get up and in your very ele- 
gant way preach this comfortable sort 
of sermon, and send everybody home 
filled with poetic phrases and with 
nothing in particular to think or worry 
about, and—oh, no, George ’’—she 
broke off, leaning over the desk and 
letting her hand fall upon his—“ no, 
you’re all wrong.” 

“I think I have been able to do a 
little good down here,’’ he said _half- 
doggedly. 

That comment, falling upon her as a 
temporization, went unheeded. ‘‘ You 
haven’t come squarely face to face with 
your own soul for so long a time that 
you don’t know how you yourself hate 
it all! I haven’t been unheedful of 
your covert interest when I talk of the 
people you call radicals. I know where 
your heart is—your sympathies. You’re 
in arut. You have a peculiar kind of 
congregation, and you made a few con- 
cessions to them in the start. Now it 
seems to be rather expected you'll take 
the conservative view of things, and you 
don’t know just how to get away from 
it. They call you safe. Oh, George, 
what a name for you to have to live 
under—safe !’’ 

He rose with a laugh. “‘ You belong 
with a dangerous crowd, Mary. You 
belong with the revolutionists, the ' 

““People who have moved the 
world! ”’ 

‘Tl tell you’ what I’ll do; I’ll write 
an Easter-day sermon for you.’’ 

“* And you'll put into it ?”” 

“Whatever I wish to say; the things 
I believe and feel. But mind you,” he 
called after her as she was leaving the 
study, ‘I make no promise to preach it 
to my congregation.”’ 


7 


Il 


Children of a great clergyman, who 
was also a great man of letters, they 
were both dowered and surrounded 
with the things which make for a rich 
mentality. Back unto the third and 
fourth generation they were of a family 
of thinkers and scholars. From the 
days of their earliest fancies they had 
known the atmosphere of one who 
thinks. 

George Wayneworth was thinking 
back to it all as he sat in his study upon 
the evening of the day he had the com- 
bat with his sister. For a half-hour he 
had been drawing lines on a pad of 
paper. Finally he pushed it impatiently 
from him, with the fervent wish that 
he could take back the promise of the 
morning. He had formulated a dozen 
opening sentences and half as many 
basic arguments, but it all thinned to 
nothingness upon his coming back to 
the fact that he was writing this sermon 
for Mary. There was‘no use saying 
things for her just because they sounded 
well. If one did not mean them, if 
they did not spring hot from one’s mind 
and heart, then she would regard them 
merely as a more or less elegant combi- 
nation of empty words. 

After these repeated failures in get- 
ting a start on the sermon he was wil- 
ling to grant that his offer to write it 
had sprung largely from motives of 
pique. Plainly, Mary felt that he was 
standing still; that in the routine of 
running a church he had let himself 
get out of touch with the best of the 
world’s thought. Her life had been 
cast so largely with the men who were 
not only in touch with it, but creators 
of it, that it made her, unconsciously 
perhaps, arrogant in her requirements. 

He had wanted to show that he 
could come up to those requirements, 
and that adapting himself to a conserva- 
tive congregation did not mean a failure 
to understand the significance of the 
day’sthought. Perhaps—it was a rasp- 
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ing thought—he had wanted to prove 
that he was capable of interpreting the 
times; that, though safe, he was none 
the less scholarly. She knew, of course, 
that he had read the books; what he 
wanted to show was that he had not 
failed to grasp them. 

But when the time came for writing 
it, he began to get at the fact that she 
would hate such a sermon just a little 
more than she had hated the one of the 
morning. She had been quick to see 
that he had written the first with the 
well defined idea of being conservative. 
She would be equally quick to see that 
he had written this one in order to be 
showy. She would resent the second 
even more than the first. Mary did 
not want spiritless scholarship. She 
wanted truth. 

He had never seen as clearly as he 
did tonight how truly she was the 
daughter of her father. She was what 
might be called the logical child of all 
those men behind her—her father, her 
father’s father, and then the father of 
him, those men who had given their 
lives to the seeking and translating of 
truth, and who had sacrificed for the 
truth as they saw it. Now he faced 
_the query whether it was indeed true 
that he was less a child of them than 
she. Had less of the inheritance fallen 
to him? Mary would have fairly em- 
braced privations for the truth. Even 
assuring himself that the world had not 
room for many Marys did not quite 
take the hurt from the comparison. 

Finally, he decided to give up the ser- 
mon for that night, and settled down to 
reading a novel. The book was one 
which a literary weekly had sent him 
to review. He was annoyed, and not 
a little chagrined, to find that the 
opening chapters dealt with the dis- 
missal of a college professor from a 
denominational school because of the 
expression of what were termed “‘ad- 
vanced views.’’ He put the story 
aside, but could not with equal ease 
throw off the thoughts it had engen- 
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dered. After all, there was no getting 
away from it. Self-satisfied and indiff- 
erent statements that it would settle 
itself, bravado expressions that it did 
not matter, were altogether impotent 
in arguing away the fact that it was an 
age of sweeping transitions in the 
world of theology. One who read the 
newspapers and the literature of the 
time, one who so much as glanced 
through the curricula of the colleges, 
impeached his own veracity when he 
said the whole thing did not amount to 
much, As George Wayneworth sat 
now in that big chair in which his 
sister had sat not many hours before, 
it sprang full-born into his brain that it 
would be a sorry thing for a man in his 
old age, if he were granted a peep into 
the things of a glorious tomorrow, to 
be forced to say: “It began in my early 
manhood, but I knew it not; I was of 
those who were blinded by conventions 
and fear!’’ 

With that came back those words of 
his sister: ““You haven’t come squarely 
face to face with your own soul for so 
long a time that you don’t know how 
you yourself hate it all.’”’ The words 
reiterated themselves irritatingly, and 
finally formed themselves into the 
query: ‘‘Hate what?” 

He made no attempt now at getting 
away from it. What was it he hated ? 
It was insincerity of attitude. It was 
the reticence that is deceit. It was 
saying nothing because saying some- 
thing would have fostered trouble. It 
was adapting himself to a cramped 
point of view. It was standing for 
things he did not believe, or as the 
exponent and defender of things he 
regarded as valueless. 

Why did he do it? Was Mary right 
about the seven thousand dollars a year? 
Not wholly. Indeed, when he tried to 
formulate a dignified reason for having 
submitted to fetters, he found it hard 
to fix upon any one thing in itself 
important enough to advance in de- 
fense. Rather than any one thing, it 
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was the usual combination of seemingly 
inconsequent things. It was the fact 
that he owned the house in which he 
lived, and that it was a very pleasant, 
comfortable sort of house. It was the 
fact that the schools were good, and 
that the children were getting on well 
in them. It was the fact that the con- 
ventional associations were agreeable, 
and that his wife was one who enjoyed 
her friends, shrinking from places and 
people unknown to her. It sounded 
trivial enough, reckoned with in separate 
clauses; but, in combination, it stood 
for the every-day things of life, always 
determining factors in the destinies of 
men. But, perhaps most of all, his 
prolonged silence grew out of the mere 
fact that he had been silent at first. 
He could think of no good reason to 
give for saying now what he had not 
said then. What he had in his 
heart to say today would—for them— 
throw the bane of insincerity over all 
he had said in the past. It was know- 


ing he was wrong, and that after all it 
was the incidental holding down the 
vital, which fretted him. 

He took several nervous turns around 


the study, then stopped and leaned 
against the shelves. With a start he 
saw that his elbow was resting against 
a modest-looking volume which bore 
the marks of much usage. Slowly, as 
if not wanting to do so, he took it from 
its place. A long time he stood and 
looked down at the words on the title- 
page: The Spirit of Truth; and Other 
Essays, and the author’s name, David 
Wayneworth. 

George Wayneworth made a move as 
if to replace the book, but did not do 
so. Then, after a long minute full of 
conflicts, he took it and sat down in the 
big chair. He held the book dreamily 
in his hand for a moment, and then 
began to read. He had let his father’s 
books very much alone of late, though 
he would not admit an actual avoidance 
of them. It is a new proof of the uni- 
versality of the thought of David Wayne- 


worth, the depth of the note he struck, 
that in coming to him now with new 
mood and new need his son found him- 
self enfolded in a mantle of which he 
had never been cognizant before. The 
essay on “‘ The Spirit of Truth” was 
written with a simple dignity, directness 
of appeal, and freedom from the ped- 
antic; and it was convincing. The 
institutions and forms of today must 
pass, the spirit of truth ever remains— 
that was its keynote; its plea was that 
the spirit of truth be given full access 
into the thought and actions of men; 
its assurance, that the spirit of truth 
never has proved, and never can prove, 
an idle destroyer. 

It may have been his knowledge of 
how the spirit of his father had been at 
peace with the spirit of truth which 
gave the deepest power to the words 
he read. And, perhaps, in thinking of 
the spirit of truth as something human- 
ized, that spirit came to him now with 
propelling force. He went over to his 
desk and took up the pad of paper upon 
which he had marked restlessly an hour 
before. For a minute he sat there— 
his pencil in his right hand, his left rest- 
ing on the little volume of essays—-and 
when he began to write it was without 
thought of diction or of final intent. 
He was not creating words or thoughts; 
he was but giving voice to that long 
held-in spirit of truth. And _ those 
matured things, to which he had long 
denied birth, now came hotly, fiercely, 
almost with a kind of glee. He took 
up the cry of his father, “Make way 
for tomorrow,’’ as he poured his soul 
into Mary’s sermon. 


Ill 


After Mary had tried three times to 
reach hisstudy, and each time had turned 
back to her room, she gained a new 
comprehension of the kind of force it 
takes to meet the actual issues of life. 
She was divided between a fear of 
leaving unsaid something she should 
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say and of saying something she should 
not. It was the first time in her life 
that she was consciously going out to 
meet a situation she regarded as abso- 
lutely vital, and it gave her a new 
appreciation of the art of dealing with 
another human soul. She knew now 
the tenseness engendered in knowing 
that upon the success or failure of a 
minute hangs the success or failure of 
a cause. But she was not one to 
shrink from that minute. She simply 
walked into her brother’s study, sat 
down beside him at the desk, laid 
down before them the sermon she had 
been reading—the one that he had 
written for her—and said with just the 
slightest note of challenge in her voice: 

‘I think I should be entirely happy 
if only father were here to hear you 
preach it.”’ 

He met that at once, and briefly: 
“I am not going to preach it. ”’ 

‘Ido not believe you,’’ she answered 
quickly. And then both waited for the 
other to take ground. 

It was she who did it. ‘‘I refuse to 
believe that one who could write that 
sermon would be capable of holding it 
back. If you fancy you are going to 
hold it back, then you do not under- 
stand the spirit of it—the spirit of your- 
self—as I do.” 

“Will you try to be just to my 
reasons for not preaching it ?”’ 

She nodded, looking at him steadily. 

“You can fancy, I presume, how 
- the sermon came. You know, of 
course, something of the joy there was 
to me in writing it. You know how 
those things have been crowding up in 
me for a long time, and how great a 
satisfaction there must have been in 
finally letting them loose. In the first 
heat of it—all during the next day in 
fact—I intended that the sermon should 
be preached on Easter morning. But 
—it’s my sense of obligation to this 
church which holds me back.”’ 

““T don’t understand.” 

“No, and you never can. However, 


I will try to tell you.”’ His tone re- 
deemed the words a little, but they 
both laughed. They were always 
easier after a laugh together; and the 
man went on, less in the manner of 
one dealing with a situation: ‘‘ You 
see, Mary, our church isn’t paid for. 
Don’t blame us for that; churches 
rarely are when they’re built. A church 
is like a government—it’s a good thing 


.for it to have reasonable debt. How- 


ever, this debt is rather large, and it’s 
all because of me that it is. I was 
enthusiastic. Don’t you see the situa- 
tion? Don’t you think it would be 
pretty small for me to get them to take 
the plunge and then say: ‘ Now I'll 
have to work out my own salvation 
and leave you to work out yours’? I 
didn’t think so much about this side of 
it until this morning when there was a 
meeting of the board regarding a note 
we have to meet. Then it all came to 
me in a heap how dastardly they would 
think me.” 

She caught that up sharply. “‘They 
would think you! Yes, perhaps. But 
isn’t it purely a question of whether 
you will think more of yourself by 
preaching it or leaving it unpreached ?”’ 

““No, I don’t quite think so. You 
see, Mary, yours has become so much 
the life of a student that you’ve lost 
the sharp edge of your sense of obliga- 
tion to other people.”’ 

““T’ve lost nothing of the kind! 
And, anyway, you know well enough 
they can get out of their debt all right. 
They’re not a poor people.”’ 

He smiled inwardly at that. It was 
always a joy to see the woman in Mary 
rise out of the scholar. It was a joy to 
see Mary—even Mary—stoop to argue 
away a thing which she was claiming 
had nothing to do with the issue. 

“Life can’t be worked out along 
straight lines,’’ he said very earnestly. 
“We're living in a world of men and 
women, not a world of abstract truth. 
You don’t appreciate how such a ser- 
mon as this would hurt these people. 
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They care for these things I’m striking 
at. Heredity is a hard thing to meet ; 
and I don’t know that I could make 
them see the higher beauties in this 
newer, franker attitude. And on Eas- 
ter Sunday, the day of their traditions, 
the first Easter in the new church, a 
day when they would come there happy, 
and—satisfied; then for me to get 
up and—well, turn traitor—that’s what 
it would be to them—can’t you see 
how it would shock them, hurt them, 
do more harm than good ?”’ 

A sense of approaching failure poured 
a hot stream of passion into her usually 
guarded utterance. ‘‘Do you know 
what you’re saying? Do you know 
where you’re standing? You’re stand- 
ing where theological bullies stood cen- 
turies ago! You’re saying: ‘Of course 
it isn’t all true, but let the people think 
so; there’s no use stirring them up. 
They’re satisfied; just keep’ on giving 
them what they like.’ You're saying: 
‘Don’t tell the truth when it makes 
people feel badly! Don’t let truth 
interfere with tradition! Don’t say 
things people won’t understand because 
it might make them feel hard toward 
you!’ That’s what you’re saying! Just 
face it as it is. How does it sound ? 
What do you think of it ?” 

The man’s face had grown set. “‘All 
around you,’’ she went on with a more 
quiet passion, ‘‘ strong men are waging 
a battle for the truth. We’re so close 
upon it that we don’t get a true sense 
of its bigness. I believe with all my 
heart that it will stand out as the dis- 
tinctive thing of our whole great age— 
this mighty struggle a few men are 
making. Don’t you see the glory of 
what they’re doing? With fearlessness 
and with patience they’re trying to ad- 
just the church to the things of today! 


“Oh, you’ve said it all in your sermon so 


much better than I can say it. And 
they need you, George. Stand there 
on Easter morning and be honest with 
yourself, no matter where the blow may 
fall. There has never in all the world 
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been a woundless battle. Because some 
one must be hurt in the struggle—is 
that any reason for giving up the cause ? 
Would the world have gone very far at 
that rate? There’s the same old fight 
for the truth today that there was cen- 
turies ago. You love the men who 
fought for it then. You have contempt 
for the men who said it was not well to 
give men and women all of the truth. 
George, for the sake of father—no, for 
the sake of yourself—take your place 
where you belong!” 

Twice he started to speak, and 
stopped. At last he said, his voice 
cramped: ‘‘I cannot do what you ask; 
it is impossible.’’ 

The girl rose then, and stood there 
by his desk. Her face, had he looked 
up to it, would have told him better 
than any word she had uttered how 
much it meant to her. 

She turned and walked slowly away. 
But when she reached the head of the 
stairway she glanced back. Her broth- 
er’s head had fallen low and was resting 
upon his outstretched arms. Quietly 
she walked back and stood in the door- 
way, her clear gray eyes swimming in 
tears. Then, a little timidly, she stole 
over and laid a hand upon his bowed 
head. ‘‘ You will soon see the light, 
dear,’’ she whispered with a great ten- 
derness; ‘‘ you will come at last to the 
truth.” 


IV 


After she went to her room that 
morning she sat thinking it all over, 
and there settled upon her a conviction 
that with the coming of the hour a 
spirit stronger than words of hers, a 
spirit able to override his conservatism, 
would prompt him to speak. And so 
she went to church on Easter morning 
expectant that the day would mark a 
turning-point in her brother’s life. 

It was possible, sitting there under 
the perfume of flowers, listening to the 
rustling of silks, keenly alive to the 
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value put upon ceremony and conven- 
tions, for her to estimate, perhaps more 
justly than she had been able to do 
before, the difficulties of the situation. 
But with her the difficulties involved 
had no bearing upon one’s attitude 
toward a cause ; and she did not believe, 
under final test, that they would have 
with her brother. She could only get 
glimpses of his face from where she sat, 
the flowers around the pulpit coming 
between them. But those glimpses 
easily revealed to her his care-worn, 
fretted look. He had seemed absent- 
minded and worried in the last few 
days. There was little of good cheer, 
of his usual bright wholesomeness about 
him. She had known that there were 
hard conflicts in his mind, that he was 
far from at peace with himself. And 
he was not at peace with himself now. 
Even after the music had begun she 
could see that he did not know he was 
going to preach the othersermon. But 
she remained sure that he would do it. 

When at last he stood up before the 
congregation, she thrilled with pride as 
she marked his fine bearing, his clean, 
cultivated, handsome face. How strong 
he looked—a man that should have 
little to fear! 

He cast one long glance around at 
the congregation; in that glance she 
was keen to read the failure of her 
cause. An almost sullen look, percep- 
tible perhaps to her alone, settled upon 
his face. He made a strange little 
gesture, as though submitting to some- 
thing. She saw him frown a little; 
then he quickly recovered himself and 
began in calm, deliberate way upon 
that sermon which was a concession to 
the past, a drug upon the present, a 
bias to the future. 

The elements which made for her dis- 
appointment were not, even to herself, 
easy of analysis. Perhaps she could not 
have told whether the intellectual or the 
human disappointment went more deep. 
Since the days of her early girlhood her 
real life had been cast with the men, 
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both of the past and of the present, 
who were pioneers in the cause of 
truth. Since first she read the world’s 
great books her blood had flowed fast 
within her at the stories of how men 
had given up their lives for the things 
they believed. The life of her own 
father had moved her to a passionate 
adoration, not only for the truth itself 
but for all seekers of and sacrificers to 
that truth. And now that the spirit of 
her father had passed, she looked to her 
brother to do for his time what the 
father had done for the day just gone. 
She herself, with all her high scholar- 
ship, had little of the creative. She 
could move only those who breathed 
her own atmosphere. But George had 
the gift of humanizing truth. His 
channel of expression was a broad one. 
That was why she felt it was for him 
to keep within the very heart of the 
world the spirit of their father. And 
now that he had failed, her sense of 
loss, of something precious having been 
outraged, was strangely deep. 

Her cheeks burned hotly as the words 
he uttered fell upon her. It was not 
that he said things out of harmony with 
her own beliefs—her own attitude; it 
was the fact of his consciously deceiv- 
ing, of his appearing as one who accepted 
rather than one who thought. Above 
all, his well defined consciousness of 
insincerity sickened her. Returning, as 
she could not but do, to that sermon 
which rang with truth—this one which 
resounded, tinkled, with conformity, 
grew upon her as almost unbearable in 
its hollowness and worthlessness. The 
people heard him in a self-satisfied, un- 
thinking way. With hot resentment 
she wondered why it was they could 
not see, hear, feel, his own unbelief in 
the things which stood behind those 
well turned sentences. 

With a barely repressed sob there 
swelled within her a great longing for a 
gift of the spirit to send him power to 
break through the crust and to come 
into the things which were his own. 
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The words she longed to hear him 
speak rushed flamingly into her con- 
sciousness, possessing it to the exclusion 
of thosé spoken words which fell upon 
her ear. In imagination she was hear- 
ing him say: “‘It is too marvelous a 
story, too full of the spirit of truth, too 
deep-seated, too broad, and too high for 
us to approach it with anything of insin- 
cerity. Weare unworthy of the story 
when we take what other men have 
believed of it, and claim untruly that 
belief as our own. What other men 
have said of it matters not at all. It is 
the story itself, the things which we 
ourselves believe concerning it. A story 
which stands for simplicity, sincerity, 
courage, peace, and truth, is a poor 
target for hypocrisy, fear, duplicity, and 
cant. You speak of the traditions of 
the church; but it was the very founder 
of the church who taught honesty 
rather than blind following of tradition. 
Let us come forth with the things we 
believe. Let us say—as I see things 
today, this is the truth. I did not see 
them that way yesterday. I do not 
know that I will see them that way 
tomorrow. But this is the truth as I see 
it today. And then, when we have 
stepped out into the broad arena of 
receptivity, let us open wide our mind 


and our senses to the beauty and the- 


wonder of this story of a man who laid 
down his life for the things he believed 
to be true!’’ 

She came back to the actual with 
the pang always attendant on disillu- 
sionment. With elegance of style, 
with charm of manner, with beautifully 
modulated voice, her brother was draw- 
ing to a close that Easter-day sermon 
which she knew he hated himself for 
having preached.» When he sat down 
he turned a little to one side, his head 
lowered, the lines of his body lines of 
weariness. The joy of having done his 
work was not upon him. He was un- 
satisfied. He was out of tune. 

She hurried from the church as rap- 
idly as possible, waiting to speak to no 
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one. Her brother and his wife were 
leaving the city for the day, Dr. Wayne- 
worth having an appointment that even- 
ing to preach elsewhere. She had 
thought of going with them, but now 
asked to be excused, and returned home 
alone. She would have the house to 
herself for the day, but preferred the 
possible loneliness to a simulated inter- 
est in things about her. 

But the hours were long. For almost 
the first time in her life the companion- 
ship of books was insufficient. She 
tried everything, from the newspapers to 
the work of a German scientist which 
had come from the publisher the day 
before. But neither the chroniclings 
of the world of action nor the products 
of the world of thought had power to 
lift her from that disappointment which 
was settling more and more heavily 
upon her. 

She heard the bell ring, and amoment 
later the maid tapped at her door. 


“There is a reporter here to see Dr. 


“cc ’ 
It’s some- 
Will you see 


Wayneworth,”’ she said. 
thing about a sermon. 
him ?”’ 

She rose with an alacrity which called 
from her a faint smile; she had never 
supposed that the coming of a reporter 
would be hailed by her as cause for 
thankfulness, but just now she wel- 
comed anything in the nature of a 
breaking-in. 

The reporter proved to be a very 
young fellow who looked quite pleasant 
and harmless. “1 guess Dr. Wayne- 
worth was so busy with his Easter ser- 
vice that he forgot to send us his ser- 
mon,’’ he said, with a smile which 
showed all of his teeth. ‘‘Every Mon- 
day we run acolumn or so of sermons— 
synopses, you know; and Dr. Wayne- 
worth sends us his outline on Saturday. 
This week it didn’t come, and so you 
see I’ve come after it. We want to 
make a special feature tomorrow on 
account of Easter.’’ 

“Well, now, I don’t know,” she 
said doubtfully. ‘‘I don’t suppose he 
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has made any outline, but perhaps I can 
get you a copy of the sermon.”’ 

“ All right,” he replied, with the 
avidity of his profession. ‘‘We can fix 
it up at the office.” 

“Tl see if I can find it,’’ she told 
him, and started up the stairs. 

A strange heaviness, a kind of sick- 
ness, had come upon her. So the ser- 
mons he preached fell not only upon 
the ears of men but were set before 
them in the public prints; he reached 
not merely those who attended his 
church, but the thousands upon thou- 
sands of readers of the daily news- 
papers! It gave her a new conscious- 
ness of the greatness of his opportunity; 
and with that came a new sense of the 
cowardice, the sin, there was in his 
emphasis of the valueless and his evasion 
of the vital. 

She had but little difficulty in finding 
the sermon. It was after she had turned 
to leave the room that a fierce antago- 
nism, a sharp desire to tear the thing 
into shreds, took hold of her. Why 


should she assist in putting on record 


an empty document? Why should she 
be a party to her brother’s downfall, 
to the warping of his soul? And then, 
in the very heat of her feeling, her 
glance fell upon his desk, and there 
under her very eyes, within reach of 
her hand—right there where she could 
possess it—lay the sermon which stood 
for truth. 

She lost control of herself, then. She 
sank to the chair which stood before 
his desk, the two sermons spread out 
before her, one standing for the husks 
of life, the other for its grain; one 
standing for that which crumbled, the 
other for that which throbbed; one— 
this was paramount—standing for hypo- 
crisy, the other for fidelity to self. And 
then to her mental vision they were no 
longer type-written sheets of paper rep- 
resentative of two points of view, two 
attitudes of mind, two phases of self; 
they were two long roads stretching out 
before her. Upon the one that brother 


whom she loved with the great devo- 
tion of her life traveled with bent head 
and aching eyes—slowly losing his grip, 
growing encrusted in a shell which he 
was daily more powerless to break, ha- 
ting himself, looking out on the world 
with sinking spirit—changing, warping, 
and coming at last to bigotry and bitter- 
ness. And upon the other road she could 
see him marching with firm step and with 
well poised head, reaching ever ahead, 
walking rapidly, eager, alert, watchful 
of all he saw by the way, tiring not at 
all, growing day by day more firm, more 
rich, more eager to push on. Then 
why, when he stood now at the forks 
of the road, did he start out on the 
path which he knew would crumble ? 
He wanted to go the other way; why then 
did he turn from the things that called 
him? Why? Slowlyshe saw a little of 
the truth. There wasa ditch to cross, a 


_ jump to make, a bad place—and he was 


a little fearful. He was not just sure, 
and so he hesitated; he was turning his 
face toward the goal of his own destruc- 
tion. With a passionate little sob, with 
a clutching tight to her breast of the 
sermon which stood for fidelity, it came 
to the girl that it was she who must 
lay down the plank which would guide 
him over. He would walk gladly and 
firmly could he but once reach the road. 
Something in him, some little part of 
his temperament which she could rec- 
ognize though not fully understand, 
held him back. Before the forks of the 
road were past beyond recall she must 
help—nay, force him across! 

She turned from the room and rushed 
down the stairs. Out of breath, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes glowing, she 
stood before the astonished reporter. 
‘“ There,”’ she said, “‘take it !’’—and 
she was gone. 

And as he let himself out, the re- 
porter meditated upon the fact that 
Dr. Wayneworth’s sister was said to be 
a very fine student; perhaps that was 
what made her act a good deal like a 
lunatic. 
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V 


“I went for a walk right afterward 
—I simply had to get out in the air— 
and when I came back the telephone 
was ringing like mad. Betty said it had 
been ringing for fifteen minutes. It was 
the Tribune. They wanted an inter- 
view with you; they wanted to know 
where you were; they wanted your 
picture—oh, I don’t know what they 
didn’t want. But even then, even 
though I could see plainly enough what 
an awful furore it was going to make, 
it never occurred to me to take it back. 
If it had been a question of taking it 
back or being shot down, I guess I 
would have been shot down. I guess 
I would even have had you shot down 
before I would have taken it back. 
That’s the way I felt about it. All 


night long I was in a kind of ecstasy. 
I lived over father’s life, and over your 
life—the part of it you’ve already lived; 
and then I lived ahead into the part 


that is before you. And I could fairly 
feel the world going ahead because of 
you. I could feel you—you—creeping 
into every little dark crevice of the 
world and lighting it up. Oh, it was 
glorious—those things I thought. I 
don’t suppose I’ll ever have such won- 
derful thoughts again: And then, be- 
fore breakfast this morning the members 
of your church began calling you up. 
They wanted to unite in one grand suit 
against the paper, to—well, to murder 
the editor, I guess. You see the Tri- 
bune called up some of the leading 
members yesterday and asked what they 
thought of that sermon you preached 
in the morning, and they said they 
thought it was great, believed every 
word of it; and so here they are stand- 
ing for things they regard foul heresy. 
Well,’”’—her voice broke nervously,— 
‘““why don’t you begin? Why don’t 
you tell about the moral wrong? Why 
don’t you say something ?”’ 

He had just returned to the city. 
He had entered the study, a copy of 
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the Tribune in his hand, to see her sit- 
ting there in his big chair, an expression 
on her face such as he had never seen 
on it before. She had begun upon the 
story before he could venture a word. 
She had not told it as Mary was wont 
to tell things, but convulsively, her eyes 
large and her mouth drawn. 

““Why don’t you say something ?’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘ Why 4 

And then she looked up to see three 
men standing at the door. One was a 
leading member of her brother’s church, 
one was the reporter of the day before, 
and the other she rightly divined to be 
the editor of the Tribune. 

“Dr. Wayneworth,”’ said the editor 
—he was very tense—‘‘ did you or did 
you not preach the sermon we printed 
in the Tribune this morning ?”’ 

“He did not,’’ thundered the church- 
man. 

“Did you or did you not, please ?”’ 
repeated the newspaper man. 

“I did not,” said the minister 
quietly. 

From the reporter there came a quick 
gasp. ‘‘It was given to me as the ser- 
mon you preached. Your sister—she 
gave it to me.’’ 

““Oh, yes,”’ said Mary Wayneworth, 
in a voice which seemed to come from 
far away; “yes, 1 gave it to you. It’s 
not your fault.’’ 

“Then will you kindly tell me what 
explanation we can make of the mis- 
take,”’ said the editor curtly. 

She looked up and met her brother’s 
eyes. He was looking at her squarely, 
steadily. In the intentness of that look, 
in the new something there was about 
him, she read that he believed he was 
facing the ruin of his career. It was at 
that moment that the eternal mother in 
Mary Wayneworth rose high above the 
searcher for truth, rose high above all 
else in all the world. As to herself, with 
a keen joy she would have surrendered 
all for the cause she loved ; but standing 
there, facing the hurt to her brother, a 
passion to protect him, a passion vehe- 
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ment as it was inconsistent, took hold 
of her and swept away all else. ‘‘ You 
might put it this way,’’ she began, her 
face white, her voice far from steady ; 
“the sermon was written by a friend of 
mine; I came up here to get my bro- 
ther’s sermon for the reporter. They 
were both here on the desk. I got 
them mixed up. Would—do you think 
that will settle it ?’’ 

“Tt was a most unfortunate ‘mis- 
take,’’ said the editor shortly. 

“TI know,’ she replied humbly, 
“but e 

And then George Wayneworth step- 
ped forward. There was a smile upon 
his face. He was easyin bearing. He 
looked as though some great good had 
come upon him. 

“Tt is true,”’ he said, his voice sound- 
ing as if it was glad to carry the words, 
“that the sermon was written by a 
friend of my sister. However, the 
friend happens also to be her brother. 
I intended to preach it on Easter Sun- 
day, but you see I quite lost my nerve. 
But it’s my real Easter sermon, for it’s 





the one I should have preached; and 
I’m eternally indebted to you for this 
intervention, this stimulus, you know, 
of cold type. As to the sermon, I 
believe it to the very core, and you may 
say, if you care to, that it accurately 
expresses my views and will define my 
position in the future.’’ 

A number of things happened. The 
churchman protested that Dr. Wayne- 
worth had of a sudden lost his mind. 
The editor, knowing his story was bet- 
ter than ever, persisted in numerous 
questions. And the reporter smiled 
and showed all of his teeth. 

But the group of callers managed to 
get away at last, and the brother and 
sister were alone in the study. The 
man went over to a window, and throw- 
ing it wide open, stood there drinking 
deep of the fresh spring morning. “‘Do 
you know, Mary,”’ he said, turning to 
her at last, ‘‘I feel for all the world 
as though my life had just begun— 
and as though I had all the energy 
of a lifetime to throw right into it 
now !”’ 


HIS LABOR AND HIS LOVE 


By GEORGE H. MAITLAND 


Before the gateway of his life’s demand 

Sate Love and Toil ; and Toil was worn and gray, 
But Love was fair. Love called—he chose—and they 
Passed through the happy portals hand in hand. 
“What one is this?’’ he asked ; for ever planned 

A handmaid their delight, and all their way 

Bloomed with the flowers of an endless May, 

The fragrant blossoms of their Eden-land. 


Then answered Love: “‘ Dear foolish heart and fond, 
Who chooseth Love hath won her servant too; 

Toil, the eternal, ministers to you ; 

And thou—thou hadst not known, dear heart and fond.”’ 
But he who chooses Toil shall find too late 

That he has left Love weeping at the gate. 
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CORMORANT FISHING IN JAPAN 


HOW BIRDS ARE TRAINED TO FISH FOR THE MARKET 


BY GEORGE ELMER SCOTT 


Among many delightful experiences 


in Japan, one of the most exciting was. 


a night on the Nagara River with 
cormorant fishermen. Their unique 
method of fishing, which is extolled in 
a Japanese poem written more than a 
thousand years ago, has been practiced 
in Japan and China from time imme- 
morial. During the middle ages it 
was introduced into Europe, where the 
Master of the Cormorants was a recog- 
nized official in many royal households. 
Charles I had acast of cormorants trained 
to come tothehand like hawks. Recently 
the sport has been revived in England, 
though as yet only spasmodically. 

The cormorant is a voracious sea-bird 
of the pelican family, about the size of 
an ordinary goose, and subsists entirely 
upon fish. The extraordinary rapacity 
with which it devours these has led to 
its being frequently employed as a symbol 
of greed. Shakespeare refers to it sev- 
eral times in this sense: ‘‘ Light vanity, 
insatiate cormorant,” and “‘ When, spite 
of cormorant devouring time.’’ It has 
a long, hooked bill, a snake-like neck 
with a gular sac, webbed feet, and short, 
powerful wings. The tail feathers, 
which are stiff and rigid, are used to 
assist in walking and climbing, though 
even with their aid the cormorant’s pro- 
gress on land is slow and awkward. 
Its element is the water; it dives with 
arrow-like rapidity and is an unwearied 
swimmer, keeping so low in the water 
that only the head and neck and top of 
the back are visible. Unlike most other 
fishing birds, it dives not from the wing 
but from the surface of the water. 


In spite of this lack of a flying start it 
can dive to great depths, thanks in 
great part to the use of its wings under 
water. A British species has been 
caught in a crab-pot a hundred and 
twenty feet below the surface. It usually 
seizes the fish crosswise, but it is not, 
like the heron, under the necessity of 
bringing its prey to land before it can 
swallow it. It turns the fish in the 
water or tosses it up in the air and 
catches it with great dexterity as it 
falls head foremost. The birds breed in 
colonies near the seashore; and are 
either taken from their nests while 
young, or are caught by covering the 
rocks and trees which they frequent 
with bird-lime, to which their broad 
webbed feet stick fast upon alighting. 
Once captured and tamed, they are 
trained to fish by being associated with _ 
the older, experienced birds on frequent 
fishing excursions—thus learning their 
future work, as it were, by example. 

When fully grown, each cormorant 
has a metal ring fastened round the 
base of its neck, care being taken that 
this ring, while small enough to prevent 
the swallowing of the marketable fish, 
shall at the same time be large enough 
to admit the smaller fish which from 
now on must serve as its food, since 
the ring is never removed. 

When fishing, each cormorant has a 
kind of cord harness about its body, to 
which is attached a line about fifteen 
feet long with which the master controls 
the bird. This much, and the fact that 
a cormorant lives to do good service for 
fifteen or twenty years, was learned 
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CORMORANT FISHING IN THE DAYTIME 


AFTER A SKETCH BY HOKUSAI 


during the day at Gifu, near which, 
and always on dark nights, the best 
cormorant fishing in Japan is said to 
take place. 

As evening approached, our enthu- 
siasm, which had been increased bya 
visit to the birds during the day, rose 
to a high pitch; and nine o’clock 
found us in a.small boat on the river 
four miles above the town, at a point 
where the fishing begins. 

Six boats were already being pre- 
pared for the work. In each boat 
were four men. In the stern was 
the helmsman, whose duty it is to 
guide the craft as it drifts with the 
current; in the bow sat the master, 
surrounded by no less than twelve 
cormorants, the twelve lines attached 
to the birds carefully gathered into 
the left hand, leaving the right free ; 
in the middle of the boat was another, 
but less skilful, fisherman who man- 
aged four birds; while the fourth 
man, known as the ako, beat a 
noisy bamboo instrument of this 
name while the fishing was in progress. 

When everything was in readi- 
ness, the pitch-pine lights in the 
bows of the boats were lighted; the 
little fleet was pulled into the stream; 
the birds one after another were low- 
ered into the water; and the men 
with the sakos began to beat their 
instruments violently, and with loud 
cries to urge the birds to do their 
work. ‘These apparently needed no 
such stimulus to do what by instinct 
they keenly enjoyed. With the swift- 
ness of an arrow they instantly began 
diving hither and thither, now under 
the boat, and now into the deep 
water, always outswimming and out- 
maneuvering the fish which the light 
had attracted within their reach. 
With each catch the bird rose to the 
surface, swallowed its prey invariably 
head foremost, and then disappeared 
in the water. 

The dexterity of the fishermen in 
the meantime was little short of 
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marvelous. Not a motion of the birds 
escaped their notice. If a line became 
crossed, it was instantly disentangled. 
As the birds one after another became 
gorged, they were quickly lifted into 
the boat where with one or two deft 
movements they were made to disgorge 
their prey, and in another instant they 
were again in the water diving about .as 
greedily as ever. 

Four or five good-sized fish are as 
many as a cormorant is able to swallow 
at one time; and as each bird became 
gorged on an average of every two or 
three minutes, the bottoms of the boats 
were soon piled with hundreds of fish. 

During the two hours or more that 
the sport was in progress we were all 
the time drifting down the stream to- 
ward Gifu, where the boats were finally 
beached. Just before landing, each cor- 
morant was lifted out of the water, the 
master in so doing determining by the 
weight of the bird whether it had eaten 
enough fish during the trip for its nourish- 
ment until the following day. A fair 
day’s supply, in the cormorant’s opinion, 
is its own weight of fish. The master, of 
course, rarely allowed it this extravagant 
diet, but if in his opinion it had not 
had enough, it was given some of the 
smaller fish that could pass through 
the ring around its neck, and was 
then placed in its rightful position on 
the gunwale in the bow of the boat. 
1 say rightful position, for each cor- 
morant not only has its name, or 
rather number—which it knows per- 
fectly well—but also its relative position 
along the rail of the boat; and if this 
established order is interfered with, 
either by chance or by one of the fisher- 
men, a great commotion among the 
birds is the result. For instance, the 
position of the leader, which is always 
the oldest bird, is invariably in the very 
bow of the boat. His rank also entitles 
him to be the last put into the water, 
and the first taken out; the first to be 
fed, and the last to enter the basket in 
which the birds are carried to their 
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home. Number two comes next, and 
so on to the end. 

Having followed the sport from begin- 
ning to end, we said good-night, and re- 
turned totheinn. When we visited the 
birds the following morning they had 
already smoothed their ruffled feathers 
and were sitting on their perches with 
extended wings, as though hanging 
themselves out to dry. This, we are 
told, is one of the favorite positions of 
the cormorant, a characteristic which 
must have been known to Milton and 
prompted the following well-known 
similitude of Satan to a cormorant, in 
Paradise Lost : 


‘* Thence up he flew, and on the Tree of Life, 
The middle tree and highest there that grew, 
Sat like a cormorant.’’ 


The cormorant fishing season in 
Japan lasts five months—from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of Septem- 
ber—and is so profitable that a well 
trained bird is a valuable asset, guarded 
with such care that during the months 
when mosquitos pester the birds even 
the cages are covered with netting. 

Later at Hino, near Tokyo, we saw 
some cormorant fishing which took 
place during the daytime. The fisher- 
men here wade the stream holding three 
or four birds with lines in the usual 
manner. The catch was mostly trout. 
It being daylight, however, every move- 
ment of the birds could be easily fol- 
lowed. No sooner were they dropped 
into the water than they immediately 
dived. Darting along the bottom of the 
stream, they scanned every cove and 
pool, and once sighting a fish, almost 
instantly brought it captive to the sur- 
face. In fact, the only escape for a 
fish, once detected within reach, seemed 
to be to hide beneath the rocks where 
the cormorant could not follow. 

Cormorant fishing in Japan, though 
usually engaged in for profit, is often 
followed as a sport. It is a favorite 
subject with Japanese artists who in 
all ages have delighted to represent it 
in painting and on lacquer. 





STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
A MODERN MASTER OF POETIC DRAMA 


BY T. M. PARROTT 


The recent publication by Mr. Phil- 
lips of his long-expected play, The Sin 
of David, will go far, I believe, to restore 
him to the high position as poet and 
dramatist which his unfortunate attempt 
to shape the story of Ulysses for the 
boards and lime-light of the modern 
stage had seriously endangered. 

The very success of Ulysses on the 
London stage—due, as a practically 
unanimous consensus of critics informed 
us, to its gorgeous stage setting—was 
one of ill-omen for the author; and 
there were not wanting predictions that 
the dramatist, whose first work had re- 
vealed na less noble an ideal than the 
re-creation of poetic drama, was des- 
tined after all to sink into a mere play- 
wright, ready at the command of the 
modern manager to sacrifice both poetry 
and drama to theatrical spectacle. For- 
tunately for Mr. Phillips’ reputation, 
and for the good cause of which he is 
the champion, his latest work emphatic- 
ally falsifies these predictions. 

The interest of The Sin of David lies 
primarily in its essential dramatic ele- 
ments—character, action, and passion. 
It is true that Mr. Phillips here, as 
elsewhere, very properly avails himself 
of stage effect. The gloom of the 
approaching storm which enfolds the 
first dawn of passion in the hearts of 
the guilty lovers, the sudden sound of 
musketry which startles them apart, the 
flood of moonlight bathing the lovely 
figure of Miriam in the second act, the 
Puritan hymn of victory heard without 
sat the moment when Lisle learns the 
loss of his child, are striking examples 


of the proper use of stage devices to 
enhance dramatic effect. But one has 
only to compare these examples with 
the second act of Ulysses, where the 
drama proper is absolutely overwhelmed 
by scenery and spectacle, to realize the 
difference between a dramatist master- 
ing and a playwright mastered by the 
means with which he works. It may 
frankly be admitted, too, that for its full 
effect The Sin of David demands the 
services of trained and gifted actors. 
But to admit this is not in the least to 
discredit Mr. Phillips’ work, for the 
same may be said of every play written 
for the stage from the time of A‘schylus 
to that of Ibsen. It has been too often 
forgotten, during the period of the 
closet-drama, that the true organ of the 
drama is the theater. The poet’s inten- 
tion requires for its full interpretation 
the setting of the stage, the play of 
countenance and gesture, the thrill of 
the spoken word. 

The story of The Sin of David, like 
that of Mr. Phillips’ earlier plays, is 
simple and direct. The time is that of 
the English civil wars. Miriam, the 
heroine, has been the ward and is now 
the wife, childless and unloved, of a 
grim old Puritan, Colonel Mardyke, of 
the Parliamentary army. .Soul-starved 
by his harshness and cold repression, all 
her rich capacities for emotion leap out 
to meet the coming of a lover in the 
person of Sir Hubert Lisle. Lisle, him- 
self a Puritan of principles no less strict 
than Mardyke, is yet intensely suscep- 
tible to the charm of Miriam’s beauty, 
and is moved to passionate pity by the 
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sight of her desolate existence. After 
long silence his secret breaks from him 
in a wild outburst, and he learns that 
Miriam returns his love. The woman 
would be satisfied with the mere con- 
sciousness of their mutual passion. 
“Thou hast my spirit, be content,”’ she 
sighs; but Lisle’s masculine desire of 
possession drives him on to hew him 
out a path to his goal. At this crisis of 
their lives a way opens. Lisle receives 
a letter from his commanding officer 
bidding him despatch at once a tried 
veteran to lead a storming party to 
almost certain death. Suddenly and 
with overwhelming power the tempta- 
tion comes upon him to send Mardyke, 
whose long experience and desperate 
courage mark him as the ‘“‘apparent 
instrument.”’ He recoils from the temp- 
tation as from murder, and resolves, in 
defiance of his commander’s orders, to 
lead the charge himself. Unaware of 
his temptation Miriam comes upon him 
again, and under the spell of her ‘‘moon- 
light loveliness,’ and the smile “that 
makes a mist of all the world,’’ Lisle 
suddenly resolves to catch the nearest 
way, and despatches Mardyke to his 
death. As the act closes, the hoofs of 
the doomed man’s charger are heard 
galloping away into the darkness, and 
Lisle, turning to the great Bible that 
lies upon the table, opens it at the story 
of the sin of David and the death of 
Uriah the Hittite. 

The third act opens five years later. 
The stormy passion of Lisle and Miriam 
has ripened into the tender affection of 
married lovers; and in their one child, 
the little Hubert, their spirits are “‘ vis- 
ibly commingled and made flesh.”’ The 
land is at peace and they look happily 
toward the future, when a sudden mes- 
sage summons Lisle to crush a royalist 
revolt, and at the same instant the child 
is struck down by a mysterious illness. 
As Lisle buckles on his armor an old 
retainer reminds him that it is the anni- 
versary of Mardyke’s death; and the 
guilty man rides off to the fight haunted 

13 
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by the foreboding that his sin has found 
him out and the vengeance of God is 
upon him. He returns at daybreak, 
having crushed the revolt at a blow, 
only to hear that the crisis of the child’s 
disease is at hand, and, a moment later, 
that the child is dead. Then follows 
the greatest scene of the play—possibly 
the greatest scene in Mr. Phillips’ work 
—in which Miriam, casting herself at 
her husband’s feet and bewailing the 
guilty passion now punished, she believes, 
by the loss of her child, learns for the 
first time from his shame and remorse 
the secret cause of Mardyke’s death. 
She shudders away from him in horror, 
seeing in him the murderer not so much 
of her first husband as of her son. Yet 
she cannot leave him while he turns 
upon her the eyes of their dead child; 
and at last, yielding to his passionate 
appeal to her to bear their punishment 
as they had sinned, together, she falls 
upon his heart, joined to him now in a 
marriage of spirit, not of sense, 


Whose ritual is memory and repentance, 
Whose sacrament this deep and mutual wound. 


There is a moment’s pause, and the 
two who have sinned and suffered so 
go hand in hand to look upon their 


dead. It is a noble, tragic close, in the 
true Shakespearean manner; the storm 
of passion is followed by a calm, and the 
dissonances of earthly life are rounded 
by a harmonious major chord of eternal 
justice and human pity. 

Mr. Phillips was a poet before he 
became a dramatist ; and to those who 
are familiar with Christ in Hades and 
Marpessa it need hardly be said that the 
poet has known how to clothe the sim- 
ple story of his latest play in a rich gar- 
ment of versé. Mr. Gosse has spoken 
somewhere of the “ marvelous lyrical 
movement of unrhymed iambics which 
is the particular glory of Mr. Phillips’; 
and nowhere is this lyric movement 
more entrancing than in the interlude 
between Lisle and Miriam after the first 
avowal of their love : 
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Miriam— O, I would be to thee 

As gentle as the grass above the 
dead ; 

And have I been but darkness and 
a sword ? 


Lisle—No! for a revelation breaks from thee. 
Thou hast unlocked the loveliness of 
earth, 
Leading me through thy beauty to all 
beauty. 


Thou shattering storm, thou eve of after- 
blue, 
Thou deluge, and thou world from 
deluge risen, 
Thou sudden death, and thou life after 
death ! 
You speak not. 
word, 
Miriam—O, all my life has listened for thy 
: step ! 


Give me but a human 


Lisle—How have I walked in glory unaware! 
O, let your dear soul forth; stay it not 
now ! 


Miriam—For thee alone came I into this world, 
For thee this very hair grew glorious, 
My eyes are of this color for thy sake. 
This moment is a deep inheriting, 
And as the solemn coming to a 
kingdom. 


Lisle—Apart we two did wander inland ; now, 
Listen, the ocean of infinity ! 
Life hath no more in it. 


Along with this lyric note Mr. 
Phillips has another gift fraught with 
grave danger to the acting drama when 
abused, but when properly controlled 
capable of strong dramatic effect—the 
gift of sonorous declamation. Such a 
speech, for example, as that of Lisle to 
the council of war, in the first act, is a 
noble specimen of the large, full-throated 
utterance of which Mr. Phillips, at his 
best, is master. And this speech is not 
only effective as a piece of declamation 
but intensely dramatic in its revelation 
of the speaker’s character. 

This gift of direct utterance of char- 
acter in speech is, perhaps, the highest 
and rarest of all dramatic qualities ; 
certainly it is the last to which a medi- 
tative and lyrical poet, such as Mr. 
Phillips showed himself in his earliest 
work, may be expected to attain. But 
in The Sin of David he has attained it 
more than once or twice. Perhaps no 
lines in the play are so instinct with 
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this ‘‘ direct and absolute aptitude to 
the immediate sentiment and situation 
of the speaker’’ as the words of 
Miriam and Lisle in the second -act, 
just before they are interrupted by the 
entrance of her husband. The happy 
woman longs to be alone, to brood 
over the new-found love which has 
transformed her world; the eager man 
detains her : 
Miriam—How e’en the Fenland has grown 
fairyland, 
And all these levels gleam as pas- 


sionate 
As the high gardens of Assyrian 


ings. 
I shall not sleep—I cannot tell thee 


w 
Oh, thou dost know! Good night. 


Lisle— Thou shalt not go. 


Thy hair hath slipped and showers 
round thee—now 

I hold thee all disheveled in the moon. 

I cannot clasp thy spirit ; thee I ask, 

Thus in thy glorious body—thee ! 


We must wait, I suppose, for the 
practical test of the stage before we 
can pronounce The Sin of David a great 
acting play; but only a single reading 
is required to see in a work of so much 
poetry and passion a noble addition to 
English dramatic literature. 

Facing such an achievement as this 
latest work of Mr. Phillips, it is, per- 
haps, worth our while to turn back for 
a moment to retrace the steps by which 
the poet-dramatist has attained his pres- 
ent position, and to consider the theories 
which underlie and inspire his work. 
Briefly, Mr. Phillips’ record is as follows: 
He was born in 1868, the son of an 
English clergyman, and received the 
conventional schooling of a well-bred 
English boy. At the age of eighteen 
he entered Queens College, Cambridge. 
There, however, he had remained little 
more than one term when, with a bold- 
ness of decision which subsequent suc- 
cess alone could justify, he took his fate 
in his hands, and abandoned his studies 
to enlist in Mr. Benson’s company of 
actors. With this company he remained 
some six years, playing all sorts of parts, 
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and especially distinguishing himself, as 
Shakespeare had. done before him, in 
the role of the Ghost in Hamlet. 

A period of four or five years inter- 
vened between the close of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ career as an actor and the publica- 
tion of his first poems. These early 
works, Eremus, 1894, and Christ in 
Hades, 1896, revealed no_ intention 
whatever on the poet’s part of turning 
his experience as an actor to practical 
account. Eremus attracted little or no 
attention; but the grave beauty of 
Christ in Hades touched the hearts of 
all thoughtful readers of English verse, 
and the Poems of 1897 definitely estab- 
lished Mr. Phillips as the most consider- 
able of the younger English poets. 

Possibly the prize of a hundred 
pounds awarded by the London Acad- 
emy to the Poems as the most remark- 
able book of the year, and the ensuing 
battle of praise and blame which broke 
around the poet’s head, suggested to 
the actor-manager, George Alexander, 
the advisability of securing a blank verse 


play from the widely advertised young 


writer. Mr. Phillips accepted the com- 
mission and, greatly daring, turned for 
his theme to the most pathetic love- 
story in the world, the tale of Francesca 
da Rimini as told by Dante. But the 
manager’s courage apparently fell short 
of the poet’s ; for although he accepted 
the completed play, he hesitated to pro- 
duce it. In the meantime, however, he 
allowed the poet to publish the play, 
and the success of Paolo and Francesca 
in print was instant and complete. 
Twenty thousand copies, at least, were 
sold within two years of its appearance. 

In October, 1900, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, who had accepted Mr. Phillips’ 
second play, Herod, produced it with 
great splendor and complete success at 
His Majesty’s Theater. Its subsequent 
run of eighty nighis definitely settled 
the question raised by Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, whether the poet, whose dramatic 
powers all recognized, was also a prac- 
tical playwright. Ulysses was also pro- 
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duced by Mr. Tree at the same theater 
some eighteen months later. The Sin 
of David, so far at least as I am aware, 
has neither been commissioned, nor as 
yet accepted, for the stage. 

Mr. Phillips’ theory of the poetic 
drama may be found at some length in 
one of the Real Conversations reported 
by Mr. William Archer. We are not 
bound, I suppose, to receive Mr. Arch- 
er’s report as containing the exact words 
of the poet; but it can hardly run coun- 
ter to his views. The theory here set 
forth is, indeed, supported in every detail 
by his practice. And it is well to bear 
in mind that Mr. Phillips is no uncon- 
scious genius scattering jewels unawares. 
On the contrary, not Goethe nor Ben . 
Jonson was ever more sensible of the 
good things in his work ; or more fully 
conscious how those good things came 
to stand exactly where they are. The 
conscious aim of Mr. Phillips has been 
to restore the poetic drama to the act- 
ual stage. And he has sought to do so 
by a deliberate break with the tradition 
which, for the last century at least, has 
dominated English literature. This 
tradition naturally enough was based 
upon the work of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries; and it was the blind 
acceptance of this tradition that caused 
such great poets as Byron, Shelley, 
Tennyson, and Browning—not to men- 
tion lesser names—to fail hopelessly in 
their repeated efforts to write plays that 
would endure the test of actual per- 
formance. Mr. Phillips remarks justly 
enough that while “the matter of 
Shakespeare is everlasting, his form and 
technic were adapted to the Elizabethan 
stage alone.’”’ And for the Elizabethan 
drama outside of Shakespeare Mr. Phil- 
lips seems to feel something very like 
contempt. 

In his breach with Elizabethan tradi- 
tion Mr. Phillips has discarded much 
that has long been regarded as obliga- 
tory upon the dramatist, if not abso- 
lutely essential to the drama, ‘‘ under- 
plot, philosophic embroidery, minute 
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development of character.’’ ‘‘ My ob- 
ject,”’ he says, ‘‘is to eliminate every- 
thing but the essentials of character, 
action, and passion—to admit nothing 
that shall not help on the action. I 
strive after compression, not expan- 
sion.”’ In short, while the Elizabethan 
idea was multiplicity and _ variety, 
Mr. Phillips seeks solely for unity of 
effect. 

The weakest point, I think, in Mr. 
Phillips’ theory of the dramais the slight 
stress he lays upon characterization. 
And this is a weakness peculiarly unfor- 
tunate for an English apostle of a new 
form of the poetic drama. The Eng- 
lish world naturally regards Shakespeare 
as the master-dramatist, and it is exactly 
in the matter of characterization that 
Shakespeare’s supreme power is most 
clearly manifest. Yet it is only fair to 


say that Mr. Phillips at once acknowl- 
edges his limitations—‘‘ I may come to 
do more in the way of characterization 
than I have yet attempted ’’—and pro- 


tests against the too exclusive concern of 
English drama with the matter of char- 
acter portrayal. And in this protest he 
is to a certain extent justified. After 
all, action and not character, as Aris- 
totle taught long ago, is the first require- 
ment of dramatic composition. “‘If you 
string together a set of speeches,”’ said 
the wise old Greek, ‘“‘ expressive of 
character and well finished in point of 
diction and thought, you will not pro- 
duce the essential tragic effect ’’—and 
it is with tragedy only that Mr. Phillips 
is concerned—“‘ nearly so well as with a 
play which, however deficient in these 
respects, yet has a plot and artistically 
conducted incidents.’’ A more recent 
instance appears in the career of Brown- 
ing, who cared everything for character 
and nothing for action; and who, after 
repeated failures to write an acting play, 
found even the closet-drama an imper- 
fect vehicle for his ideas and was forced 
to turn to dramatic monologue. Mr. 
Phillips is right in first seeking action; 
we only hope that in his development 
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greater power in characterization may 
be added unto him. 

A brief review of Mr. Phillips’ prac- 
tice will show, as we might naturally ex- 
pect, that in the first place he does not 
always conform strictly to his theory; 
and in the second, that when he does, 
he sometimes suffers by it. Paolo and 
Francesca, to take the first of his plays, 
is rather the work of a poet composing 
along certain definite lines than the cre- 
ation of a master-dramatist. Mr. Phil- 
lips treats the story with antique simpli- 
city. In the three main figures there 
is hardly a trace of realistic characteri- 
zation. ‘They are symbols rather than 
living beings; Paolo, the lover, Francesca, 
the beloved, and Giovanni, the instru- 
ment of fate. Lucrezia, on the other 
hand, is a character of considerable 
power conceived on modern and realis- 
tic lines. But Lucrezia is the poet’s 
addition to the story and, it must be 
owned, something of a disturbing ele- 
ment in the play. Her appearance is 
perhaps due to some remnant of the old 
tradition lingering in the poet’s mind 
which forbade him to complete his task 
without creating at least one character 
of complex and subtle interest. The 


_ merits of Paolo and Francesca as an act- 


ing play are, on the other hand, in strict 
accordance with the author’s theory of 
the drama. Mr. Phillips has obtained 
the unity of effect for which he sought 
by resolutely concentrating his interest 
upon the central theme of the play. 
The action is single; it moves directly 
toward its climax and sinks swiftly to 
its catastrophe. Nothing is added, but 
nothing necessary is omitted. And this 
unity of effect is obtained not only by 
the simplicity of action, but even more 
by the singleness and strength of the 
underlying and inspiring passion. The 
conception of love as fate, a force inevi- 
table and irresistible, is constant through- 
out the play, and suffices, as in Dante, 
to lift the story into an ideal sphere. 
And to have done this alone would have 
sufficed to give the author a unique 
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place among 
dramatists. 
The tragedy of Herod at once repre- 
sents ~ closer conformity of the author’s 
theory to his practice and marks an 
immense advance in dramatic power. 
Unity of effect is here secured by a strict 
concentration of interest on the figure 
of the protagonist, Herod. No super- 
fluous characters, no scenes of comic 
relief, are allowed for a moment to dis- 
tract our attention from the central 
figure. This very concentration of in- 
terest, however, has led the poet into a 
blunder which constitutes the one cry- 
ing defect of the play. After the murder 
of Aristobulus it is necessary for the 
progress of the action that Mariamne 
should learn of Herod’s guilt. To avoid 
a scene of considerable dramatic impor- 
tance during which the main figure 
would be absent from the stage, Mr. 
Phillips first allows Mariamne’s suspi- 
cions to be roused by overhearing a 
“*stage-aside’’ of Herod’s councilor, and 
then effects the complete discovery by 
making her wrest the secret from the 
actual murderer through the overpower- 
ing charm of her beauty. The first of 
these devices is a palpable piece of stage 
trickery; and the second, possible enough 
in itself, becomes through its slight and 
hasty treatment psychologically impossi- 
ble and dramatically incredible. No- 
where else in all his work does Mr. 
Phillips show such weakness of con- 
struction. With this one exception 
Herod is superior to Paolo and Francesca 
in all the qualities of the acting drama. 
The action is simpler and swifter than 
in the former play. It proceeds from 
step to step rather by the logic of events 
than according to an arbitrary resolution 
of the poet. The passion is intenser 
and more vehement; the loves and 
hates of Paolo, Francesca, and Giovanni 
tremble into moonlight when set against 
the tropic sun and storm of Herod and 
Mariamne. In character portrayal, too, 
this play represents a long step forward. 
Mariamne and Herod are living people, 


contemporary English 


not mere types. Herod, in particular, 
is a superb and convincing portrait of 
the Oriental despot and lover. Thus 
and no otherwise we feel must the 
Herod of history have appeared to those 
about him. 

Enough has already been said of 
Ulysses to indicate that this play can 
only be regarded as a retrogression in 
Mr. Phillips’ career. In conversation 
with Mr. Archer the author emphatic- 
ally rejected the not unnatural supposi- 
tion that in Ulysses he had abandoned 
his theory of the drama in an attempt 
to produce ‘‘ something in the nature of 
an Elizabethan masque.’’ ‘‘ The con- 
trary is the case,’’ he declared; “‘ the 
whole task before me¢ is to make out of 
a series of disconnected episodes a well 
knit drama, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end.’’ Unfortunately, however, 
the beginning strikes the note of panto- 
mime or comic opera rather than of 
drama; the middle suffers from lack 
of connection with what precedes and 
follows; and the end is a confused 
huddle of incidents from the Odyssey. It 
seems plain that Mr. Phillips, by theory 
and practice alike, was incapable of 
handling a theme so rich in episode and 
incident as the return of Ulysses. Even 
as a closet-play his effort—while al- 
ways interesting, and at times delightful 
—is only intermittently dramatic. 

The Sin of David represents the poet’s 
return to his principles of dramatic com- 
position; or perhaps it would be better 
to say, a renewed success achieved by 
the application of these principles to a 
fitting subject. The success is not, it 
must beowned, complete. Like Herod, 
Mr. Phillips’ latest play suffers gravely 
from undue compression. The charac- 
ter of Lisle, for example, is quite insuff- 
ciently developed in the first act. 
Before his meeting with Miriam we 
see him only as a strict and relentless 
Puritan. But for Lisle’s fall to be cred- 
ible outside of melodrama there must 
have been another side to his character, 
a sensuous, emotional, beauty-loving ele- 
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ment in his composition. This, how- 
ever, we are left to infer wholly from 
the fall itself. Again, Lisle’s outburst 
of passion must have been preceded 
by a long and bitter struggle be- 
tween love and duty. Of this strug- 
gle we barely get a hint. It is never 
brought before us on the stage. This 
is not the way in which Shakespeare 
has rendered the flux and reflux of con- 
tending passions in Macbeth. And 
surely the first two acts of Macbeth can- 
not be censured on the score of prolix- 
ity or diffusion of interest. Apart from 
these flaws—and they are less serious 
than the blunder which vitiates the 
first act of Herod—The Sin of David 
reveals a distinct advance beyond all 
Mr. Phillips’ earlier work in character 
portrayal, human interest, and true dra- 
matic power. The figure of Miriam 
marks, I think, the highest point yet 
reached by the author in the way of 
characterization—a figure at once more 
modern, more complex, and more subtly 
drawn than that of Herod. And, in 
addition, Miriam is the pure creation of 
the poet; Herod only the interpretation 
of a character given by history. The 
human interest of this play is greater 
than that of Paolo and Francesca because 
the passion and action of Lisle and 
Miriam spring from within their own 
souls and are not imposed upon them 
by some external and inevitable fate. 
And finally, while written in strict 
accord with the requirements of the 
modern stage, The Sin of David is less 
dependent than any former play of the 
author upon spectacle, scenery, and 
stage device. The last act of Herod 
demands for its production all the re- 
sources of a richly equipped modern 
theater; the last scene of The Sin of 
David might be played upon bare 
boards. And yet I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the dramatic power of the 
two scenes is in inverse proportion to 
the spectacular accompaniment required. 

Stephen Phillips is still a young man. 
The better part of his life-work, we may 
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well hope, still lies before him. And it 
‘is, therefore, too early to attempt any 
final estimate of his achievement—far 
too early to indulge in prophecy as to 
his influence on the English drama of 
the twentieth century. Yet his success 
cannot but prove a potent influence in 
arevivalofthe drara. For the drama— 
if it is to exist in its proper sphere, the 
theater—rests ultimately upon public 
support. And such a run as that of 
Herod at once educates the public, 
opens the eyes of managers, and en- 
courages poets to dare that direct appeal 
to an audience through which alone 
dramatic success ean be obtained. 

Should a great revival of the poetic 
drama occur in this generation, it seems 
likely that Mr. Phillips will in future 
be regarded rather as its precursor than 
as its master-spirit. There are certain 
defects in his work which unless eradi- 
cated—and of this there are few signs 
at present—will in the end debar him 
from a place among dramatists of the 
first rank. There is a lack of simplicity 
and directness in his dialogue; a ten- 
dency toward stiff and _ over-ornate 
speech. There is a disposition at times 
to prefer theatric effect to true dramatic 
force. And, most dangerous of all, 
there is a weakness in characterization, 
proceeding partly from his theory of the 
drama, but due also, one feels, to a 
psychology which is that of the stage 
rather than of reality. Should these 
defects disappear as Mr. Phillips grows 
in power of expression and in knowl- 
edge of human life, it is hard to say to 
what heights he may not rise. Even 
today all lovers of pure literature gladly 
and hopefully recognize in him not only 
a true poet but a genuine dramatist, 
one who has done much to revive the 
noble form of the poetic drama, which 
a decade since seemed, in England at 
least, to be lost beyond recovery. 
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Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
**PAX VOBISCUM’’ 


His Holiness, Pius X, in full ecclesiastical regalia, wearing the famous papal tiara, 
and imparting the pontifical blessing 











Nobody Knows 
Marie Van Vorst in The Pall Mall Magazine 
Show me the place where the white heather 
grows, 
Kind little fairies in bonnets of blue. 
Why don’t you tell, when they said that you 
knew ? 
Nobody knows! 


Show me the place where my little dream goes— 
(I wake in the morning, the sky is so blue) — 


They said that you sent it. 


I thought that you 
knew. 


Nobody knows ! 


What have you done with my pretty red rose ? 

It fell like the down on the thistle I blew. 

They said you bewitched it—oh, say, is it true? 
Nobody knows! 


The Passing of the Penny- 

a-Liner 

Public Opinion 
The claim that a dollar per word was 
the highest rate ever paid for fiction 
gave rise to considerable speculation 
and discussion, and brought to light 
some interesting figures. We learn 
that Conan Doyle, for resurrecting 
Sherlock Holmes and writing twelve 
new stories about him, was paid $45, 
000 by Collier’s Weekly, a rate of about 
sixty cents a word. McClure’s paid 
Kipling $25,000, or thirty-five cents a 
word, for the English and American 
rights to Kim. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is known to have received $15,000 
for the serial rights of several no- 
vels, the length of which reduces her 


‘were exceptional circumstances. 





rate per word considerably below Kip- 
ling’s. Richard Harding Davis boasts 
of forty cents a word for stories, and 
Collier’s Weekly admits having paid him 
that much. Booth Tarkington com- 
mands about twenty-five cents a word, 
while a large number of popular writers 
average from ten to fifteen cents. The 
enterprising statistician who made the 
rounds of the publishers to collect these 
figures for The Times estimates that for 
a good, reliable story-teller—one upon 
whose entertaining powers the public 
has learned to count—a rate of ten 
cents a word is exceedingly good; so all 
the publishers agree. Five cents a word 
is good for most. Yet even “‘literary 
hacks’’ just now are apt to demand two 
or three cents a word, a rate which the 
publishers consider excessive and unrea- 
sonable. 

All the publishers consulted agreed 
that the rate paid for good magazine 
matter—not the work of genius, but of 
serviceable and dependable talent—had 
doubled in the last five years. All 
insisted, however, that a rate of twenty- 
five to thirty-five cents a word was for 
all practical magazine purposes a maxi- 
mum, though they admitted that there 
For 
instance, magazines have frequently 
paid Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Hay a 
thousand dollars or more for an article 
of under athousand words. McClure’s, 
years ago, paid Tennyson $1,000 for 
his little poem called ““The Throstle’’ 
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—a price which a mathematical mind 
might readily figure into a rate of some- 
thing over$10aword. Collier's Weekly, 
not many months ago, paid Mr. Kip- 
ling $1,000 for his poem on the Russo- 
Japanese war; and there have been 
times when James Whitcomb Riley has 
received as much for a single short set 
of verses. In applying the rate-per- 
word measure to books that have met 
with phenomenal success, Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch leads all the 
rest. That little volume of twenty 
thousand words, at a royalty of twenty 
per cent. on a half-million, gives Mrs. 
Rice a rate of over five dollars a word. 


Three Standpoints 
Life 

The stork came. 

Said the man: ‘“‘ My salary is no 
larger.”’ 

Said the woman: ‘* Now I shall be 
tied down.”’ 

Said the newspaper: “ Mr. and Mrs. 
B are rejoicing in the birth of.a 


son. 


A Slap at Uncle Joe 


Collier's Weekly 


Mr. Cannon is more popular than he 
deserves to be. He has the racy West- 
ern flavor that is pleasing to Americans, 
and he has a strong, though narrow, 
common sense. He also has a will, 
and therefore becomes a potentate in a 
position with the opportunities of the 
Speakership. His integrity is not ques- 
tioned, which is a comfort. We hope, 
nevertheless, that the time will come 
when the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is a man of larger mold 
and finer quality. The Speaker is the 
official second in power in the United 
States. Mr. Cannon brings to the 
Speakership the virtues and the point 
of view of an honest alderman or treas- 
urer of a town. Mr. Cannon has an 
uneducated man’s hostility to anything 
that can be damned with the name of 
art or culture. He would rather have 
architecture in Washington controlled 
by an office-boy friend of his than by 
the ablest architect in America. Can- 


non is king. The Representatives are 
his slaves. He feeds them committee 
places and other favors, and they regis- 
ter his will. We go on record now, 
gladly, as by no means sharing the com- 
mon view which makes something alto- 
gether noble of Uncle Joe. He is an 
obstinate and ignorant politician, with 
native force and integrity, but too little 
light for his position. 


Myrtle Is Such a Nice Girl 


The Chicago News 


“Myrtle is a nice girl and all that,” 
said the young woman with the black 
eyes and the square chin. ‘I like 
Myrtle in a way, but she makes me 
awfully tired.’’ 

“* She is rather wearisome,’’ admitted 
the friend with the rosebud mouth. 

““ No backbone.”’ 

“‘ Not a particle.” 

““There’s an I-aim-to-please expres- 
sion about her that makes me want to 
shake her at times.’’ 

“* She likes to be all things to all men.”’ 

““ The whole thing to all men.”’ 

“* She certainly is fond of admiration.” 

“I hate people who always agree 
with you, don’t you ?”’ 

““I think they are perfectly detest- 
able.”’ 

“Moral jellyfish.” 

‘* Mushes of concession.”’ 

“If I hadn’t a mind of my own and 
always had to adopt somebody else’s 
views of things, I wouldn’t want to 
live.’’ 

“I would die if I didn’t have some 
individuality—or I’d want to.”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter who it is she’s 
talking to or what they think, Myrtle 
always thinks exactly the same.”’ 

“Men think that’s sweet, though. 
They like a girl who always agrees with 
them.”’ 

“‘ Amiable idiocy is about the mascu- 
line idea.”’ 

“They think that when a girl ‘just 
adores’ the things they like that she 
must be perfection.’’ 

“They decide that they’ve found 
their affinity.”’ 

“But it doesn’t take in a man who 
has any sense,”’ 
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The Sketch 


SPRING 
Drawn by Gunning King 


‘I think they see through a girl of 
that sort quicker than her own sex.”’ 

“I don’t think Myrtle is a popular 
girl—especially attractive to men.”’ 

““Not by any means. I know two 
or three who are always making fun of 
her.”’ 

“Still, I like Myrtle.” 


“Oh, so do I. One can’t help liking 
her.”’ 
“And there’s one thing I like about her, 
especially. She never talks about people 
—says mean things about them, I mean.’’ 
“* There’s that in her favor, certainly,’’ 
admitted the girl with the rosebud 
mouth. 
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“If she only wasn’t so pliable.’’ 

“Such an echo!” 

“* Belle,” said the girl with the black 
eyes, “it’s such a joy to talk to you. 
You always seem to understand me, and 
you look on things and people from the 
same viewpoint that I do. It’s awfully 
refreshing.”’ 

“You darling!’’ exclaimed the girl 
with the rosebud mouth, pressing that 
feature to the black-eyed girl’s cheek. 
““Why, that’s precisely what I was 
going to say about you.’’ 














The Tatler 
MACAULAY REVISED 


‘*For close behind his heels, 
With outstretched chin and crouching pace, 
the client, Marcus, steals.’’—Virginia. 


A Great Man’s Littleness 


8, E. Kiser in The Chicago Record-Herald 


Some people thinks my pa is great 
Because he’s made a pile, 

And we’ve a butler butlin’ here 
And put on lots of style. 

Pa wears a plug hat every day 
And bosses lots of men, 

And eats at clubs—I guess he must 
Belong to nine or ten. 

He’s seen a lot of splendid sights 
And been ’most everywhere, 

But still I guess he’s not so much— 
He never killed a bear. 


We've got the biggest house in town 
And friends to beat the band, 

And ma she’s awful proud of pa 
And seems to think he’s grand. 

He owns a bank all by himself 
And has a privut car; 

Our coachman says my pa’s as rich 
As kings and princes are ; 

But still just havin’ lots and lots 
Of dough ain’t everything— 

He never won the champeenship 
By fightin’ in the ring. 


My pa he made himself, because 
I’ve heard him sayin’ so, 
And that’s no easy job. The Lord 
Made other folks, you know. 
The papers print his picture, and 
We've lots of paintin’s, too; 
He’s been in war a-fightin’ for 
The old red, white and blue. 
He made a million in a year, 
But still he ain’t so much— 
He has to have a teacher here 
To teach him French and Dutch. 


Republic of “ Usoila” 


The Chicago Tribune 


After he has heard about the new 
grip secured by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, that Englishman who wanted this 
country to call itself Usona may be will- 
ing to modify it, and let the most glori- 
ous republic that the sun ever shone 
upon be known as Usoila. 


Advice for Billiard Players 


John Henry Freese in Outing 


Men of average skill often ask what 
they can do to improve their game, so I 
shall make a few suggestions for their 
benefit. In the first place, I cannot 
urge them emphatically enough to play 
more carefully for position. Nine out 
of ten players play nine out of ten shots 
much too hard. In the long run, force 
without forecast is bad policy. Success 
by design is the rule. You can’t 
depend on luck. Play over the com- 
mon shots with special reference to 
getting a good position for the next 
play. The chief bugbear of common 
players is a failure to play the easy shots 
right. Master the easy draw. Many 
players do not strike the cue-ball down 
low enough in drawing. This is neces- 
sary in playing without much force. 
Then the stroke must be quick and 

















Copyright, 1905, by Waldon Fawcett 
BUST OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Bronze bust from the original model by David D’Angers, to replace the marble one destroyed 
by fire in 1851. Presented to the United States by the French people, 
and unveiled by M. Jusserand on 22nd February, 1905. 
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THE WAR LORD 


In the uniform of the ‘‘ Death’s Head Hussars’’ 
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sharp, and when the balls are near to- 
gether very delicately applied in order 
to guard against making a ‘‘poke.’’ To 
draw well, use an elastic tip of medium 
size. The very small tips and old hard- 
ened ones of any size, so often seen, are 
poor instruments for effective execution. 
Don’t use the English unless you have 
a reason for so doing, for with its use 
aiming is more difficult. An hour’s 
intelligent practice is better than a 
year’s desultory time-wasting. Play 
with the best players; use a straight 
cue, and make a short, stable “‘bridge,”’ 
or hand rest, for your cue. Use the 
same cue continuously, as a good deal 
depends upon getting used to its weight, 
balance, and the size and texture of the 
tip. Use plenty of chalk. Practice 
much. Practice nursing in the corner 
and along the rail, trying over the shots 
on which you fail. 


Even Kings Advertise 


B. W. B. in Agricultural Advertising 


There is a king in Berlin town 

Who wears his moustache upside down ; 
Nor is the fact surprising. 

You see, he is sensational, 

And has a very rational 
Belief in advertising. 


For kings and men the way is clear: 

Keep in the public eye and ear ; 
Attract and hold attention ; 

For advertising always brings 

Fame, honor, wealth, and other things 
Too numerous to mention. 


What Glasgow Owns 


The New York Evening Sun 


The city of Glasgow, Scotland, owns 

a public library of 160,000 volumes and 
is erecting a number of district libraries ; 
conducts seven model lodging-houses— 
one for women—which shelter 2,430 
persons every night and pay § per cent. 
profit; owns twenty-seven blocks of 
buildings, containing 200 shops and 
1,362 buildings, which shelter 9,000 
people; public banks, including Kosher 
banks for Jews; and also wash-houses, 
in which hot water is furnished at a tri- 
fling price for family laundry work; gas 
and electric light and power works, in 
which 3,000 men are employed; the 
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street railway system, which employs 
3,500 men and carries over 170,000,000 
people annually. Furthermore, it owns 
nine public markets, including one for 
old clothes; a telephone system that 
pays 15 per cent. on the invested public 
capital; a labor bureau; and a home 
for inebriates. 
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The Tatler 
MACAULAY REVISED 


‘*Unharmed the waterfowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere.’’ —Horatius. 


Double or Quits 


The New York World 


Representative Mudd, of Maryland, 
has a small boy who goes to a public 
school. A day or two ago Mrs. Mudd 
met the Representative at the door 
when he came to dinner, and told him 
in horrified tones that she had discov- 
ered the son and heir of the Mudd 
family matching pennies with some 
ragamuffins on the street. 

‘Son,”’ said Representative Mudd, 
bringing the small boy before the stern 
bar of parental justice, “‘is it true that 
you have been engaging in that gambling 
game known as matching pennies?”’ 

“Deed I have, daddy,’’ replied the 
Mudd youngster. 
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Courtesy of Collier's Weekly 


** FROZEN RAG-TIME ”’ 


Senator Clark’s house at Fifth Avenue and Seventy-seventh Street, New York. ‘‘It is 
an airy fantasy. If architecture is frozen music, this edifice is frozen rag-time 
discord. The only way it could be deemed good art is that it correctly 
represents the personality of the Copper King who owns it.’’ 


“TI think,’”’ said Mr. Mudd, “‘that it 
is my duty to give you a sound whipping 
for this act, for you know how bitterly 
opposed I am to such a species of 
gambling.’’ 

“‘Well, father,’’ replied the boy, 
“I know I ought not to have been 
matching pennies, but I'll go you 
heads or tails for two whippings or 
none.”’ 


The Poem to Fill Up a Page 


Amos R. Wells in The Criterion 


I am the poem the editor uses 
Just to fill up a page. 

’Tis in this measure men honor the Muses, 
Crowding them off of the stage. 

I must be wise, and pathetic, and witty, 
All in eight lines at the most. 

Mine’s the one Pegasus brooked in a city,— 
Pegasus tied to a post! 








Frenzied Architecture 


Norman Hapgood in Collier's Weekly 


Senator Clark’s taste in architecture 
is equal to the Theatrical Syndicate’s 
taste.in plays. We reproduce it here 
for the pleasure of those who like it. 
Mr. Clark doubtless thinks it the most 
beautiful building in the world ; but as 
he is not an architectural trust, other 
people have the opportunity to satisfy 
other tastes. This house would have 
seemed the ideal dwelling to the late 
Mr. Barnum. It is as flamboyant as he 
could wish—an airy fantasy in granite 
blocks. If, as Schelling said, architect- 
ure is frozen music, this edifice is frozen 
ragtime discord. The only way it could 
be deemed good art is that it correctly 
represents the personality and taste of 
the Copper King who iowns it. <A 
famous Paris architect gave his approval 
to the plans—such is the power of a 
large fee—although it is said that the 
plans have been changed since then. 
Such a monstrosity as Mr. Clark has 
built, and Messrs. Lord, Hewlett, Mur- 
chison, and Hull, of America, and M. 
Deglane, of France, have approved, 
stands as an insult to the average edu- 
cated American’s mind and training. 
Paris papers please copy. 


I Can’t Do that Sum 


The Philadelphia Ledger 


Colgate Hoyt tells a good story of a 
South Carolina darky’s first experience 
with the wiles of modern finance. Sam 
was the colored gentleman’s name, and 
his errand to the bank of the town near 
which he lived was to borrow $10 to 
move his crop. The teller had referred 
him to the cashier, and the cashier to 
the president himself, and that official 
had smilingly agreed that the agricul- 
tural good of the land needed such help, 
and that Sam should certainly have his 
money. A note was drawn forthwith, 
but when the discount clerk got through 
with it the farmer received just $7.50. 

As he walked up the street trying to 
figure things out, a white neighbor met 
him. ‘“‘ Hello, Sam,’’ said he; “‘ what’s 
wrong ?”’ 

* Nuffin’ ’tall, sir,’ said Sam. 
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““Oh, come now; there surely is. 
You look as if you'd lost a friend. 
What is it ?”’ 

““ Well, boss, hit’s dis. I jes’ bin down 
to de bank fer a bit o’ money to move 
de crap, an’ Mister Hall he done say 
he’d loan me $10 feramonth. Den he 
charge me $2.50 fer hit, and I jes’ reach 
de ’clusion dat if I’da asked fer dat $10 
fer fo’ months I would ha’ got nuffin.”’ 


* Commercial Attachés ” 


Public Opinion 
In a special message to the Senate 
President Roosevelt commended the 
plan suggested by Assistant Secretary of 
State Loomis for the appointment of six 
special consular agents, or ‘‘ commercial 
attachés.’’ These representatives are 
to have for their duty the promotion of 
American trade in foreign lands, and are 
to be distributed as follows: ‘‘One to 
cover Austria, the Balkan States, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Russia, and other 
countries of northern Europe; one for 
France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and other 
countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean; the third for Great Britain and 
her dependencies; the fourth for Mex- 
ico, Central America, the West Indies, 
and South America; the fifth for Asia, 
more particularly Asiatic Russia, China, 
and Japan; and the sixth to be held in 
reserve for special service and particular 
missions to any part of the world.’’ 
The idea meets with the general ap- 
proval of most editorial commentators, 
although there are some who complain 
that it does not go far enough. To 
this class belongs the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, which says: “‘ When compared 
with the radical reform of the consular 
service so generally demanded by organ- 
ized business interests, this latest pro- 
posal is a very slight concession, but it 
may be admitted to be a step in the 
right direction. Consular reform on the 
lines popularly demanded would make 
every consul a commercial agent, and 
would result in filling all such posts 
with officials who are business men first, 
last, and all the time, even if some of the 
petty and generally useless diplomatic 
functions of the office had to be surren- 
dered. The numerous consuls perma- 
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nently stationed in all large foreign 
countries should be far more efficient 
guardians of American commercial in- 
terests and far wider awake to possi- 
bilities of American expansion than the 
half-dozen special agents whom it is now 
proposed to keep always on the road.”’ 





A New Profession 
The British Medical Journal 

Anamusing illustration of the methods 
by which some patent medicine testi- 
monials are obtained is afforded by the 
case of a man who was not long ago 
brought before a French magistrate on 
a charge of vagrancy. In reply to a 
question from the Bench as to what he 
did for a living, the man, who was long 
and lanky and had a half-starved look, 
stated that he was by profession a fat 
man. He explained to the astonished 
magistrate that he was employed by a 
manufacturer of medicines for the cure 
of obesity to pose for an illustrated testi- 
monial. For this purpose he was dressed 
in a suit of ‘‘tights’’ made of india- 
rubber, which was inflated so as to give 
him the appearance of a man of Falstaff- 
ian dimensions. A photograph taken 
of him in this character was described 
as ‘‘ before treatment.’’ He was then 
pumped out by degrees, photographs 
being taken at each stage of shrinkage, 
and described as “‘after one month’s 
treatment,” “after two months,’ and 
so forth. It is not a profitable trade, 
as photographs once taken have an in- 
definite run; hence the “fat man’’ may 
illustrate the completeness of the cure 
by dying of starvation. 


One on Tolstoy 
Success 

Once in ———, near the Borovitch- 
skaia gate, Count Tolstoy saw a persis- 
tent beggar asking alms, who exclaimed: 
“A little penny, brother, in the name 
of Christ!’’ 

A police officer approached; he was 
young, martial, and wrapped in the 
regulation sheepskin. At sight of him 
the beggar fled, hobbling away in fright 
and haste. 

“Is it possible,’’ said Tolstoy to him- 
self, ‘‘that people are forbidden to ask 


charity, in Christ’s name—in a Chris- 
tian land ?”’ 

“Brother,’’ he said to the policeman, 
“‘can you read ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said the officer politely, for 
Tolstoy has a grand air. 

“‘Have you read the Bible?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do you remember Christ’s or- 
der to feed the hungry?’’—and he cited 
the words. The policeman was evi- 
dently troubled; he turned to his ques- 
tioner, and asked: 

“And you, sir—you can read?”’ 

“Yes, brother.’’ 

“‘And have you read the police regu- 
lations?”’ 

“Yes, brother.”’ 

‘““And do you remember that begging 
in the main streets is forbidden?”’ 

The prophet found no answer ready. 


First Aid to the Foolish 


A. H. F. in Puck 


For Acute Desire to Speculate—One 
knockout drop (mild to medium) in 
half a glass of water every morning be- 
fore breakfast. Repeat in half an hour 
if patient is still restless. Dose need 
not be administered on Sunday, as on 
that day the Exchange is closed. 

For Lawsonitis—T easpoonful of sooth- 
ing-syrup mixed with bromide, every 
three hours. Get out in the open air 
as much as possible; take long walks. 
Avoid frenzied reading or conversation. 

For Matinee Fever or Hero Hysteria 
—A very common and stubborn com- 
plaint among young girls, and occasion- 
ally among old ones. Have a strong 
mixture put up of chaperonia and com- 
mon sense, and dose patient freely on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, and holidays. 
Begin about 11 o’clock in the morning 
and repeat hourly until theater time. 
Patient may have neither bonbons nor 
opera glasses till completely cured, as 
relapses in this disease are alarmingly 
frequent and often fatal. 

For Chronic Versification (Bumpus 
Literatum)—One buck and saw and six 
hickory logs every morning before and 
after breakfast. After luncheon, one 
ax or hatchet. After dinner, one bed. 
For this complaint no medicine is re- 
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The Sphere 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF TOLSTOY 
The Count, in peasant garb, still takes long tramps in Moscow. When this picture was taken 
he was on his way with a sack of provisions to visit a poor family. The Count 


of late has taken to making his own clothes, declaring that he 
will not be dependent on hired labor for anything 
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The Sphere 


THE RECONQUEST OF MANCHURIA 


The dark portion of the map shows the present extent of the Japanese occupation 
of the disputed Manchurian territory. 


quired ; simply constant watchfulness on 
the part of nurse, and care that patient 
receives neither pen nor paper under 
any circumstances. Nurse should carry 
sandbag for use in emergencies. 

For Water on the Stock—Wine-glass 
full of Receivertone one hour after meals 
and just before retiring from business. 

For Liptonitis—For this aggravated 
complaint there is nothing better than 
cupping. 


We are Shamed by Japan 
The New York Evening Mail 
In our war with Spain in 1898 we 
lost 355 officers and men who were 


killed or who died from wounds received 
in battle, and 3,862 of all ranks who 
died from disease. That is to say, for 
every man who was killed ten died of 
sickness. 

In the Philippine insurrection the 
deaths in battle and from wounds in 
battle reached 1,005, while the deaths 
from disease were 2,582. Our doctors 
seem to have done considerably better 
in the Philippines than they did in 
Cuba—and on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, where the majority of 
the deaths from disease in the Spanish 
war took place. 

In Camp Thomas alone, at Chicka- 
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Courtesy of The Chicago News 


THE NEW BLOCK SIGNAL 


Which ought to be made universal and compulsory on all railroads 


mauga, where the volunteers for the 
Spanish war were held but for a com- 
paratively short time, 245 died of disease, 
including one brigadier-general. Prac- 
tically all of these deaths were prevent- 
able. At the rendezvous at Jackson- 
ville, Camp Cuba Libre, 246 died. 

In General Oku’s army, in the 
Manchurian campaign, which has num- 
bered all told fully 100,000. men, there 
were but forty deaths from disease up to 
December 1. Of 20,642 cases of sickness 
treated in the army, 18,500 recovered 
in the field and returned to their posts, 
while all but the insignificant propor- 
tion noted recovered in their hospitals. 


If the difference between these re- 
cords does not shame our military doc- 
tors, we do not know what could. 
The disparity is not due to the fact 
that our war was fought in a tropical 
climate and the Russo-Japanese war 
in a temperate; for, as we have 
noted, the bulk of our Spanish war 
deaths occurred among volunteers who 
never got to Cuba or Porto Rico or 
Manila. 

The Japanese have been our pupils 
in science, but they seem to have 
improved on the instruction they 
received. It is our turn to sit at their 
feet. 
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The Gentle Art of Acceptance 
Life 

The Editor takes pleasure in stating 
that your story, entitled “The Buzz of 
the Buzzard,’’ is accepted for the Sure- 
thing Magazine. The acceptance of 
an article, however, does not necessa- 
rily imply that it possesses merit. Any 
one of a number of reasons may lead to 
its acceptance—such, for instance, as a 
spacious timeliness, the fact that it will 
exactly fit an empty space, any kind 
of notoriety attached to the writer’s 
name, the possession by the maga- 
zine of a useless illustration, purchased 
by mistake, which, in an emergency, 
can be made to misillustrate some of its 
incidents, or even temporary aberration 
on the part of the Editor. The ab- 
sence of criticism is kindly asked to be 
excused, owing to the vast number of 
manuscripts which the Editor daily re- 
turns without reading at all. Check in 
payment for your story will, in all prob- 
ability, be sent you some day; mean- 
time the Editor would counsel the 
beautiful virtue of patience. 


A Great Railroad Station 
Public Opinion 

The plans for the New York Central 
station in New York have at last been 
made public. The plans involve the 
use of an area of more than nineteen 
city blocks, between Forty-second and 
Fifty-seventh Streets, Madison and Lex- 
ington Avenues. The suburban trains 
will be on a lower level than the express 
trains. The suburban concourse will 
provide for nine tracks. The express 
concourse will be slightly depressed 
below the street level, and will provide 
for twenty-two passenger-train tracks, 
two baggage tracks, two mail tracks, 
and eight express tracks, making forty- 
three tracks in all. The mainentrance 
to the station is on Forty-second Street. 

The architectural composition is three 
massive arches, each arch being 35 feet 
wide and 60 feet high. Beyond these 
arches one enters an enormous ticket 
lobby at the street level, 90 by 300 feet. 
On the right of this lobby, and practi- 
cally a part thereof, is the outgoing- 
baggage room, After purchasing one’s 
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ticket and checking one’s baggage, one 
proceeds to the express train by enter- 
ing a gallery overlooking the grand con- 
course, and thence to this concourse, 
which is on the level of the express 
tracks. This concourse is approached 
by four grand staircases, each 25 feet in 
width. It is the largest in the world, 
being 160 by 470 feet, and 150 feet 
high, with wide entrances at each end, 
extending to Madison and Lexington 
Avenues. The waiting-rooms contain 
twice the area of the waiting-rooms in 
the Grand Central station as it is at pres- 
ent. At the subway level there is pro- 
vided a loop for quickly despatching the 
suburban trains, and provision has also 
been made for a possible connection 
with the rapid-transit system. An offi- 
cer of the company states that the cost 
of the new terminals and the electri- 
fication of the same will be between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 

















J. M. BARRIE 
In a play-ful mood 
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Courtesy of The Architectural Record 
VENICE 
Model of the statue by F. L. M. Tonetti, to be placed on the New York Custom House 

















Courtesy of The Architectural Record 
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The Master of Music 


Henry van Dyke in The Outlook 


IN MEMORIAM 
THEODORE THOMAS 
1905 


Power of architect, power of painter, and sculp- 
tor, and bard, 


Living forever in temple, and picture, and 
statue, and song, 
Look how the world with the lights that ye lit 
is engirdled and starred : 
Brief was the flame of your life, but the lamps 
of your art burn long. 
Where is the master of music, and how has he 
vanished away? 
Where are the works that he wrought in the 
air as a palace of dreams ? 
Gone—all gone—like the light on the clouds at 
the close of the day ! 
Darkness enfolds him, and silence descends 
on the fields and the streams. 
Once, at the wave of his wand, all the billows 
of musical sound 
Followed his will, as the sea was ruled by the 
prophet of old: 
Now that his hand is relaxed, and the rod has 
dropped to the ground, 
Lo, how still are the shores where the mys- 
tical harmonies rolled ! 
Nay, but not still are the hearts that were filled 
with that marvelous sea ; 
Purer and deeper forever the tides of their 
being shall roll, 
Sounding with echoes of joy, and of thanks, O 
Master, to thee, — 
Music immortal endures in the depths of the 
human soul. 


The Cost of Golf 


The Tatler 


That golf is the most fascinating 
game in the world most women know 
by this; that it is also the most expen- 
sive may be interesting news to some of 
them. According to the statistics in an 
American newspaper it would appear 
that no less than $50,000,000 is yearly 
spent on the invigorating pursuit. To 
begin with there are 879 golf clubs in 
England, 769 in the United States, 632 
in canny Scotland, 134 in Ireland, 43 
in Wales, and 263 in different varts of 
the Continent. There are, all told, 
probably no fewer than 3,000 organiza- 
tions devoted to golf-playing. These 
clubs, counting their grounds, buildings, 
and preliminary expenses, represent a 
permanent investment of $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000, and comparatively few of 
them can be run at a yearly expense of 
less than $5,000. The average mem- 


bership is about 200, and the average 
yearly subscriptions of these 600,000 
golf-players amounts to nearly $25,000,- 
ooo. Each of the players is equipped 
with an outfit that costs on an average 
about $20, and the yearly purchase of 
golf clubs all over the world amounts 
to several thousand dollars. 


Better to Enlist ! 


Leroy Scott in The World’s Work 


In 1898 about five hundred soldiers 
were killed in Cuba, and about twenty- 
five hundred died in hospitals. There 
was an outburst of public wrath over 
the unnecessary deaths from disease, 
that shook the whole United States, 
and that will be remembered as long as 
the Spanish-American War. In 1903 
almost ten thousand persons were killed 
and more than seventy-five thousand 
were injured by the railroads of this 
country. If there is any public wrath 
about these deaths, every man of the 
public is keeping it close within himself. 

War becomes mild when compared 
with the human havoc wrought by our 
railroads. After wars there come treat- 
ies when the killing ends; but the kill- 
ing and maiming on our railroads goes 
on year after year, every year’s death 
record usually surpassing its predecessor. 





Municipal Savings Banks and 
Pawn Shops 


Howard Woodhead in The Chautauquan 


Savings banks are conducted by most 
of the larger German municipalities for 
the benefit of the poorer classes. Very 
small sums are accepted, and a fair rate 
of interest is paid. The banks are ad- 
ministered with the strictest economy, 
and are not expected to be more than 
self-sustaining. Some of them name a 
maximum sum which may be with- 
drawn within a given period; this pro 
tects the banks, and also leads to con- 
tinued saving, as the money cannot all 
be withdrawn at once. 

The pawn shops conducted by the 
municipalities are a great boon to the 
poor. They are numerous and well 
located, and are thoroughly honorable 
and reliable. The statistics of Frank- 
fort, to take an example, show some 
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The Sketch 


FORE AND AFT 


M. v’ArRIcoT (essaying the Royal and Ancient game for the first time): 
English they understand not their own language. 


interesting facts. “Toward the end of 
the year clothes are regularly redeemed 
because of the need for holiday clothes 
and winter clothing, and because the 
Christmas presents bring an increase of 
available money. Just before the chief 
holidays there is a marked increase of 


“*Mon Dieu! The 
’E cry ‘fore,’ then he strike me be’ind.’’ 


pledges redeemed. 


There is a regular 
excess of pledges at the first of the week 
and of redemption thereof at the end of 
the week. It is evident from these facts 
that the municipal pawn shop is the 
wardrobe where the poor keep their 
best clothes. 
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The Simple Life in Death 


The Haverhill Gazette 


Rev. Charles Wagner has been talk- 
ing a deal about the simple life, but 
Rev. Father McLaughlin, of Adams, is 
advocating the simple burial. The great 
evil among his parishioners is not that 
they are living beyond their means, but 
that they are dying too extravagantly. 
Accordingly he has placed a limit on 
floral offerings at funerals, on the num- 
ber of hacks to be used, etc., so that a 
poor man can actually afford to die 
without consigning his friends and rela- 
tives to a bankruptcy court; and the 
Adams situation does not exist exclu- 
sively in that town, either. 




















The Sphere 
JAPANESE WAR MONEY 


This money is not negotiable in Japan, but is 
for use in Manchuria only. Amount, one yen. 


Big Salaries 

Kansas City Journal 
S. C. T. Dodd, who has resigned as 
general solicitor of the Standard Oil 
Company, probably drew the largest 
salary of any individual in the United 
States. Mr. Dodd has for years drawn 


an annual salary of $250,000. The 
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only other salary drawn by a lawyer 
which can compare with this is that of 
Francis Lynde Stetson, who receives an 
annual retainer of $50,000 from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. This retainer is given 
simply for the purpose of allowing Mr. 
Morgan to have the first call upon the 
services of Mr. Stetson. Whenever-he 
is consulted he receives an extra fee. 
Sir Clinton Dawkins, the head of the 
London branch of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
receives an annual salary of $250,000. 
In addition he receives a certain percent- 
age of the profits of the firm, which 
during some years has amounted to a 
larger sum than his guaranteed salary. 
Outside of Mr. Dodd, about the largest 
salary drawn by any individual in this 
country is $100,000. A large number 
of persons are known to draw this sal- 
ary. The largest salary drawn by any 
railroad president is undcrstood to be 
$75,000. Both A. J. Cassatt and James 
J. Hill are said to draw this salary. 


The Biggest Flume in the 
World 


Orrin E. Dunlap 


The largest steel flume ever built is 
at Niagara Falls on the Canadian side 
of the river, where the Ontario Power 
Company has secured rights for the 
development of 180,000 horse-power. 
The flume in question has a length of 
6,180 feet. Its inside diameter is 18 
feet, and it will divert 3,900 cubic feet 
of water from the river above the Horse- 
shoe Falls every second. ‘This flume is 
so large that it was necessary to establish 
a temporary shop on the grounds for its 
construction. It runs through Victoria 
Park, and is laid in atrench. In order 
that it may not mar the beauty of the 
park lands, the great pipe is covered 
with earth, but before being so con- 
cealed was given a jacket ofconcrete so 
that there would be no unequal pressure 
of the earth. The flume is protected 
against electrolysis. From the water 
that will flow through this pipe it is 
expected to develop 60,000 electrical 
horse power. Three such flumes will 
be constructed. 
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EASTER LILIES 
A field of magnificent Easter lilies in full bloom in a Bermuda garden 
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Repercussion 


Washington (La.) Enterprise 

They were sitting side by side— 

And he sighed and she sighed. 

Said he, ‘‘My darling idol’’— 

And he idled, and she idled. 

Said he, ‘‘Your hand I asked, so bold I’ve 
grown’’— 

And he groaned, and she groaned. 

Said he, ‘‘You’re cautious, Belle’’— 

And he bellowed, and she bellowed. 

Said he, ‘* You shall have your private gig’’— 

And he giggled, and she giggled. 

Said she, ‘‘My dearest Luke’’— 

And he looked, and she looked. 

Said he, ‘‘Upon my heart there’s such a 
weight’’— 

And he waited, and she waited. 

Said he, ‘‘I’ll have thee, if thou wilt’’— 

And he wilted, and she wilted. 


Fire Alarms by Wireless Telegraph 


The World's Work 


It may be that wireless will enter 
almost every sphere of human activity. 
In railroading, there will be small excuse 
for collisions when an engineer can be 
overtaken between stations, or when 
he can hear from a fellow-engineer on 
the same track long before the fatal 
curve is reached. Already London is 
trying a wireless fire-alarm system. Per- 
haps the device can even be made auto- 
matic by a thermostatically controlled 
attachment. 


At the Captain’s Table 


Puck 


As the liner cleared the heads, and 
the heavy swell of the open Atlantic 
pecame noticeable, dinner was served. 
The twenty-six places at the Captain’s 
table were filled; and as the soup 
appeared, the Captain addressed his 
table companions : 

“I trust that all twenty-five of you 
will have a pleasant trip, ’’ he said, “‘and 
that this little assemblage of twenty-four 
will reach port much benefited by the 
voyage. I look upon the twenty-two 
smiling faces as a father upon his fami- 
ly, for I am responsible for the lives of 
this group of nineteen. I hope all four- 
teen of you will join me later in drink- 
ing to a merry trip. I believe we seven 
fellow-passengers are admirably suited 
to each other, and I applaud the judg- 
ment which chose from the passenger- 
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list these three persons for my table. 
You and I, my dear sir, are—”’ 

The Captain chuckled. ‘“‘ Here ste- 
ward, bring on my fish, and clear away 
these dishes.”’ 
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The Sphere 
JAPANESE WAR MONEY 
The value of this note is one yen. 


Ye Editor’s Needs 


The Enid (Oklahoma) Daily Wave 


It is reported, says an exchange, that 
one of our newly married ladies kneads 
bread with her gloves on. The inci- 
dent may be peculiar, but there are 
others. The editor of this paper needs 
bread with his shoes on; he needs bread 
with his shirt on; he needs bread with 
his pints on; and unless some of the 
delinquent subscribers of this paper pay 
up before long he will need bread with- 
out so much as anything on—and this 
is no Garden of Eden, either, in the 
winter time. 


To Bridge the Atlantic 

The London Telegraph 
The announcement that six of the 
White Star liners are to be equipped 
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with the Marconi wireless telegraphic 
apparatus marks the extension of etheric 
telegraphy, and indicates another step 
toward the complete “bridge of boats’’ 
in touch with each other across the 
Atlantic. It will also be a further ad- 
vance in our system of oceanic meteor- 
ology by wireless telegraphic reports. 
The six steamers— Oceanic, Celtic, 
Baltic, Cedric, Majestic, and Teutonic 
—are among the largest ships afloat, 
and are sure to be fitted with the most 
up-to-date apparatus. 


A Unique Newspaper Venture 


The Public 


A daily newspaper, unique in its busi- 
ness plans and democratic (though not 
in the party sense) in its editorial policy, 
is securing a place in public recognition 
as The United States Daily. It is pub- 
lished at Detroit. The editor, Willis 
J. Abbot, has upon his staff Judson 
Grenell. Both are well-known through- 
out the country as supporters of the 
reforms advocated by Henry George. 
Mr. Abbot left The Pilgrim, which he 
had made popular, when a new manage- 
ment insisted upon reversing its estab- 
lished radical policy. He was imme- 
diately invited by S. B. Hutchinson, the 
originator of the trading stamp, out of 
which he had made a fortune, to organ- 
ize The United States ‘Daily. This 
accounts for the application to the 
business development. of the paper of 
the trading stamp principle. On the 
corner of certain pages the paper prints 
in red ink a triangular coupon which, 
upon being detached, can be used like 
atrading stamp. The device makes a 
sale for the paper in quantities to retail 
merchants in competitive lines in differ- 
ent parts of the country, who give away 
copies regularly to their customers. 
Those customers are thereby enabled 
not only to get a daily newspaper for 
nothing, but also to obtain goods by the 
trading stamp method upon presenting 
their coupons for redemption to the 
publishers of the paper at Detroit. 
There seems to have been a special 
purpose in choosing for the paper its 
peculiar title— The United States Daily; 
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for if the Detroit venture succeeds, it is 
intended to issue local editions, includ- 
ing the trading stamp feature, in other 
large cities, thereby making a chain of 
radical dailies. Democrats of the demo- 
cratic variety will find this paper not 
only as good a newspaper as the more 
conventional dailies, but also an able 
and independent representative of demo- 
cratic thought. 


Czar! Louis XVI! Adsit Omen! 


Algernon Charles Swinburne in The Pall Mall Gazette 


Peace on his lying lips, and on his hands 

Blood, smiled and cowered the tyrant, seeing 
afar 

His bondslaves perish and acclaim their Czar. 

Now, sheltered scarce by Murder’s loyal bands, 


Clothed on with slaughter, naked else he 
stands— 

He flies and stands. Not now the blood-red 
star 


That marks the face of midnight. As a scar 

Tyranny trembles on the brow it brands, 

And shudders toward the pit where deathless 
death 

Leaves no life more for liars and slayers to live. 

Fly, coward, and cower while there is time to 
fl 


y. 
Cherish awhile thy terror-shortened breath. 
Not as thy grandsire died, if Justice give 
Judgment, but slain by judgment thou shalt 
die. 


A Protest 


Against the Fine but Bloodthirsty Sonnet of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


B. H. Nadal in The New York Times 


If you were he, and in your poet hands 

Fortune had placed the crown, and, marching 
from afar, 

Came struggling hosts to parley with their Czar, 

While dread clouds, like a pall, o’er his wide 
lands : 

Hung, shrouding him where he, unhappy, 
stands— 

What would you do, oh, crimson inkpots’ 
Czar, 

Lord of the Lexicon, of words that burn and 
scar ? 

Weak may we be, or strong, yet bound by 
bands 

Of circumstance and custom stronger far than 


we. 

Weep for the slaughtered; yes, and curse, if 
curses fly 

To whom all wrongs are righted and the angels 
lie. 

Pity the Czar —few men need more than he, 

Born to an unsought throne, perchance to die 

By the flung bomb, while ruin fills the sky. 









































A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF ADAPTATION 


The Kallima butterfly of India is a strikingly colored insect when its wings are outspread; 
but when the wings are folded and the butterfly perches on a twig, it so closely 
resembles a leaf that the naturalist’s practiced eye is often deceived. 








